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se H, those times at the Mermaid!” 


By Alice E. Ives. 


and if you got lost in your wanderings 


sighed the old /ittérateur. Some and failed to find the artist for whom 


day an old art lover or artist will exclaim, 
in much the same tones, “Ah, those times 
in the old Tenth Street Studio!” 

It will not be in bibulous remembrances, 


but in the halo of 
pleasant fellowship, 
the bond of mutual 
interests, the odor 
of mutual tube 
paints and the quiet 
of mutual endeavor 
that pervaded the 
ancient building 
from cellar to roof. 

“What a queer 
old place it was, with 
its many staircases 
and its narrow pas- 
sageways that were 
always leading the 
newcomer into 
temptation or up 
against the wrong 
doorway,” the old- 
timer will say mus- 
ingly. “It wasa bit 
dingy and musty, 
but it seemed to in- 
vite one like the 
shade.of the woods, 


MR. M. F. H. DE 


HAAS N.A. 


you were looking, the famous names of 
which you had heard but had never been 
quite so near before looked at you quite 
familiarly from dusty, time-worn door- 


plates, and the coal- 
scuttles or lunch- 
trays set outside the 
entrances made you 
feel quite ex famille 
with the inmates. 
“Then you made 
your way back to 


| the entrance, at 


the right of which 
was to be found 
the clerk or janitor, 
whose door always 
stood _ hospitably 
open, and_ before 
whose open wood- 
fire in winter there 
generally dozed a 
comfortable cat, and 
on the window in 
summer there were 
always hopeful if 
consumptive plants. 
The furniture, to 
preserve the har- 
mony of the place, 
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had toned down, chair cushions and ali, to 
one dull brown hue; the servitor was po- 
lite, nay even genial, and you really found 
your studio at last. 

“In this old building, where the art 
atmosphere filled every chink and cranny, 
and fairly permeated the plaster, loved to 
work and dream many of the old Academi- 
cians. Their studios were like the place, 
a bit dingy and dusty. There was little 
of the smart decoration of pipe-racks, 
Moorish firearms, fine rugs, canopied 
divans, gleaming copper and ceramics 
that were affected by the young fellows ; 
but there was a pleasant, inviting feeling, 
and much good work therein. To be sure, 
some of the new school had invaded the 
In one of the studios there were 
splendid hangings of soft, sage-green 
plush to please the millionheiresses who 
went to sit, and on the ground floor was a 
spacious studio, brave in the gleam of 
copper and rare rugs, and said to be the 
handsomest in New York.” 

But it was in one of the former, the dull 
of hue and quiet of furnishing, that there 
worked only a little while ago one of the 


finest marine painters this country has 
ever known, Mr. M. F. H.de Haas. You 
would have seen at once that he was nota 
native-born American, even if his slight 
accent had not betrayed him, for his face 
had a decided foreign cast. The head 
was fine and strong in its intellectual and 
artistic development; the forehead and 
brow might have been called “ massive,” 
while the chin and lower part of the face 
were narrow and almost delicate in com- 
parison. It was distinctly a head in which 
the thoughtful and imaginative qualities 
predominated; and the wide, gray eyes, 
though direct in gaze, were those of a 
poet and dreamer. 

Still, dreaming did not prevent the ar- 
tist from being one of the most industrious 
of workers, as a list of his pictures might 
show. 

Born at Rotterdam in 1832, he studied 
at the Academy of Fine Arts in that city. 
When nineteen years of age he went to 
London, where he painted in water-colors 

*fora year. But even then the sea invited 


him, and he left to sketch on the English 
and Dutch coasts. 


In 1857 he received 
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A GRAY DAY. 


the appointment of artist to the Dutch 
navy, and two years later came to New 
York, which was ever after his home. 
He became an Associate of the National 
Academy in 1863, and an Academician in 
1867. 

From this time until the artist’s death 
last year scarcely ever a National Acad- 
emy exhibition opened without some can- 
vas of his on its walls. His pictures were 
well known, too, in smaller exhibitions all 
over the country. In the Centennial Ex- 
hibition in 1876 he exhibited “Moonrise 
and Sunset” and “A Brig Hove-to fora 
Pilot.” ‘Two years later, at the Paris Ex- 
position, was to be seen his ‘“ Rapids 
Above Niagara.” 

Better than anything else he loved the 
sea, and went to it for inspiration in his 
work. This friend of his—whether it 
smiled at him in sunshine, gleamed mag- 
nificent in sunset lights, wrapped itself in 
the poetic mystery of fogs, danced witch- 
like in clouds of spray, roared in thunder- 
ous fury of the storm, or bewitched with 
the slumberous splendor of the moon- 
light—was ever the spirit who set his brush 


agoing, and whose every mood found fine 
interpretation at his hands. 

The rocky New England coast was the 
place where he loved best to paint, for 
there could be found the finest effects of 
spray and breakers and the wildest waves 
in storms. 

I remember once dropping into his stu- 
dio when he was at work on “ September, 
1892.” ‘That was the day the Gloucester 
fishermen sailed their race, and Mr. de 
Haas’s lead made a most dramatic and 
impressive record of one of the fiercest 
storms that ever swept the coast. One 
could almost hear the shriek of the winds, 
the swish of the spray and the roar of the 
breakers. 

“ Did you make a study of that ‘on the 
spot’?” I asked, half incredulously. 

“Oh, yes,” was the answer. 

“But how on earth couid you hold a 
pencil or a pad, and where could you 
stand long enough to make a stroke ?”’ 

“T got in the lee of a rock and managed 
nicely,” smiled the artist. “The roar of 
the tempest was something terrific, and 
sometimes when there came an extra 
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strong blast I had to clutch hard at my 
brush, and I wasn’t quite sure but even 


‘my coign of vantage was going out to sea 


with the rest. But it was a great sight—a 
great sight ! and well worth the trouble.” 

But he was not always so fortunate as 
on this occasion. One day when the tide 
was coming in and a furious “ Nor’easter ” 


was sweeping the coast of Marblehead, the 


artist, eager to make a sketch of the scene, 
suddenly found himself drenched by an 
advance guard of the incoming waves. 
He was without the usual oilskin clothing 
he generally wore, and, though wet to the 
skin, calmly went on with his painting. 
A few minutes after this a more powerful 
wave broke over him, carrying off colors, 
brushes, and everything but the sketch, 
which the artist clutched desperately. 
When he finally arrived at the hotel, wet 
and half frozen, the guests laughed at his 
forlorn condition, but he replied, lightly, 
“Oh, that was nothing. I got the sketch.” 

At another time I found him painting a 
more peaceful scene, some fishing-boats 
off Marblehead. He delighted in fishing- 
boats, but had no taste for fishing. 


“Still,” he added, with a sly twinkle 
of his kindly gray eye, “I don’t mind 
going off with a party after cod, if they 
will do all the work and make the chow- 
der.” 

For the last three or four years of his 
life he cared very little for sailing on the 
ocean, preferring to make his sketches 
from the shore. Occasionally he would 
take a short trip with his son, M. F. H. de 
Haas, Jr., who, following in the footsteps 
of his famous father, is a marine painter 
and enthusiastic yachtsman; but his sail- 
ing days were over, and he preferred the 
security of dry land. 

Still he knew the sea and a ship as 
thoroughly as any old tar who ever climbed 
the rigging. 

Years ago, among the tall masts of state- 
ly brigs, the sprawling yards of Dutch 
schooners, and the forests of spars and 
rigging that rose from the old Rotterdam 
canals, an eager-faced boy of twelve 
pushed his little boat in and out between 
the hulls, and spent day after day in mak- 
ing his patient studies of the ships. He 
lived in his tiny craft, and asked nothing 
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better than to be allowed to draw the 
beautiful things of air and wave. 

Later on the young de Haas, from the 
quarter-deck of the great Dutch naval 
ships, diligently pursued his favorite 
studies, often climbing to the main-top- 
gallant-yard to make a sketch of detail of 
rigging. 

He believed in knowing his subject 
thoroughly, and even to the last days of 
his life, when crossing the New York fer- 
ries, was always to be found outside, on the 
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rarely added a stroke the second day, and 
scarcely ever the third. 

He seemed to know just what color he 
wanted and just where to put his brush. 
He made no false moves and every touch 
told. But this confident, bold handling 
only came after his having first carefully 
mastered details. He believed that you 


must have an accurate knowledge of your. 


subject before you can paint it, and he 
had small patience with the marine artist 
who thinks that an “impression” of a ship 


AFTERNOON CLOUDS. 


coldest and stormiest of days, observing 
the shipping, water and sky. He never 
lost an opportunity to study, and he used 
to say that nowhere were to be found such 
skies and cloud effects as hung over a 
great city. This is probably owing to the 
large volumes of steam and smoke con- 
stantly arising from crowded centres of 
civilization. 

Careful and painstaking as were his 
methods, Mr. de Haas was one of the most 
rapid of workers. He never painted more 
than two hours on a sketch, and it was 
finished with the one painting. He very 


is enough, even if the yards and masts are 
at such impossible angles as to drive a 
sailor to derision or profanity. 

But though he studied every detail and 
made the most careful mechanical draw- 
ings, the mechanical drawings never ap- 
peared in his pictures. First came the 
ship in detail, then a spirited sketch of 
the ship as it would look to the careless 
glance of the ordinary observer, then the 
ship in the picture full of the grace, move- 
ment and life which the true artist ever 
sees in his subject. 

It was quite the habit of Mr. de Haas 
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after finishing his 


the canvas and cov- 
er it up for several 
days, after which 
time he would fre- 
quently see places 
where an added 
touch here and there 
would seem to him 
necessary. 

He was so careful 
of detail that he 
believed a_ picture 
should not only 
look right twenty 
feet away, but it 
should look right 
twenty inches away. 
This extreme atten- 
tion to detail never , 
in the least detracted from the confident 
dash of his handling, nor the strength and 
breadth of his treatment. He was one of 
those artists who believed it possible for 
the two to exist together in harmony. He 
never allowed an unfinished picture to 
leave his studio. 

On his sketching tours he carried an 
umbrella, stool and box, never an easel. 


& 


ON THE FRENCH COAST, 


He always said he 
wanted a four-leg- 
ged easel or noth- 
ing. 

Though a mem- 
| ber of one or two 
clubs, he seldom 
4 frequented them, 
*) for the gentle Hol- 
4 lander was far more 
fond of his own 
family and fireside. 
The artist son who 
was named after 
his father, and who 
was his devoted 
pupil, was, after 
leaving college, his 
almost constant 

companion. 

The earnest, faith- 
ful, wholesome life of this gentle soul 
is one to be held in fragrant remembrance 
by many. It somehow lingers still about 
the corridors of the old Tenth Street 
studios; and it will continue to look 
pleasantly at us from many pictures on 
gallery walls; and after we are gone it 
will still look into the questioning eyes to 
come. 


FISHING IN THE HARBOR, 
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MULE WAGONS. 


“JOY OF THE WATER,” THE CITY OF ORIZABA, MEXICO. 
By Arthur Inkersley. 


ree city of Orizaba is distant eighty- 
two miles from Vera Cruz, the chief 


port of Old Mexico, and is in the heart of » 


a region of great natural beauty and fertil- 
ity. It is one of the principal stations on 
the line of the Mexican Railway, the pio- 
neer iron road of the Republic of Mexico. 
On this railway early in the present year a 
heavily-laden and recklessly-driven train, 
filled with natives returning from a festa, 
left the track, causing the death of more 
than a hundred persons. Orizaba is a 
lovely little place, nestling in a well- 
watered valley, surrounded by mountains 
and dominated by the snow-clad Peak of 
Orizaba, which is, perhaps, the most beau- 
tiful mountain of Mexico. The modern 
city is said to occupy the site of an ancient 
village conquered by Montezuma in 1457. 
The Aztecs called it “ Joy of the Water,” 
a name evidently derived from the many 
streams and cascades in and near it. Dur- 
ing the French occupation of Mexico, it 
was a favorite resort of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian; and at Jalapilla, a neighboring 
hamlet, Maximilian lived for some time 
after the French emperor and his marshal, 


Bazaine, had abandoned him to his fate, 
holding there a council to discuss the 
advisability of abdication. Half a day’s 
journey over the Mexican Railway would 
have taken him to Vera Cruz, where he 
might easily have found a ship to convey 
him to Europe. This was evidently the 
best course open to him, but, unfortunate- 
ly, his own reluctance to give up the throne, 
the pressure of the Ecclesiastical party, 
which knew that popular government 
would be unfavorable to its pretensions, 
and the injudicious advice of the Empress 
Carlotta prevailed over wiser counsels. 
Two of his generals refused to desert him, 
and ultimately fell by his side at Queré- 
taro. 

From the depot at Orizaba, which, ac- 
cording to a fashion common in Mexico, 
is at some distance from the town, we 
went up by a mule-car along a narrow 
winding roadway to the main street, and 
engaged quarters on the ground floor of 
the Hotel de la Borda, the proprietor of 
which is a German married to an English 
wife. Our rooms looked into the street, 
and were boarded, though usually the 
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floors in Mexican houses are paved with 
square red b.°. which give them a 
chilly appearance. The beds were fur- 
nished with mosquito curtains. The 
power for the incandescent electric lamps 
in the hotel is supplied by a stream 
running under and around the _ hotel 
and adjoining mill in a most charming 
fashion, 

Overlooking the city is a steep, rugged 
hill, called the Cerro del Borrego, or Hill 
of the Sheep. Here on June 13 and 14, 
1862, the French Zouaves occupied a 
strong position, and succeeded in repel- 
ling a strong Mexi- 
can force. One day 
I clambered by a zig- 
zag path to its sum- 
mit, and }ooked down 
upon the city, the rail- 
road depot and the 
workshops, domed 
and towered church- § 
es, all intermingled 
with low, red - tiled 
houses and the vari- 
ous greens of coffee- 
trees, young corn and 
banana-patches. In- 
deed the valley upon 
which I gazed in ad- 
miration is one of the 
most fertile in Mexico. Though it lies 
about four thousand feet above the sea, 
yet it is within the “erras caltentes, or hot 
lands, and combines the characteristics 
and yields the fruits of both the tropic and 
temperate zones. Among its products are 
oranges, lemons, bananas, almonds, sugar, 
cotton, coffee and tobacco. The climate 
of Orizaba is a little cooler than that of its 
neighbor, Cordova, and is more free from 
the vomito, or yellow fever. Both cities 
are in the State of Vera Cruz, which pro- 
duces a large proportion of the cotton of 
Mexico, the cotton-plant flourishing up to 
a height of about five thousand feet above 
sea-level. The average annual yield in 


A SADDLE OF ORIZABA MANUFACTURE. 


this region is said to be two thousand 
pounds per acre. 

High over the city, though not always 
-visible through its mantle of clouds, rises 
the superb Peak of Orizaba, a nearly per- 
fect cone, distant about sixty miles from 
the coast, and yet visible from thirty to 
forty miles out at sea. ‘The Spanish in- 
vaders were struck by its majestic beauty, 
and called it Za Lstrella dela Mar, the 
Star of the Sea. The old Aztec tradition 
about the mountain is that the body of the 
god of the air was brought after death to 
the Peak of Orizaba and there burned. 
The spirit of the god 
ascended to heaven 
in the form of a pea- 
cock and took its 
place there, hence the 
Aztec name Ciltalté- 
petl, or Mountain of 
the Star. It is said to 
be 17,378 feet high, 
but not so easy to 
climb as the some- 
what higher peak Po- 
pocatapétl, the Moun- 
tainthat Smokes. Yet 
it has several times 
been successfully as- 
cended, first in 1848 
by some American 
officers, and three years later by a French 
traveller. Parties intending to attempt the 
ascent start fron San Andres, a small vil- 
lage at the foot of the mountain. Orizaba 
is a volcano, and in March of this year, 
after slumbering in calm inaction for many 
long years, suddenly burst out, covering 
the country round with dust and scoria, 
and causing widespread alarm. 

Almost all the houses in Orizaba are of 
one story, and are built of brick or rubble, 
with heavy overhanging eaves to shade 
them from the hot sun. The windows 
come down almost to the ground and are 
barred with strong iron gratings. Through 
them, when open, one looks into rooms 
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Photo by Jackson, Denver, Col. 


CHARACTERISTIC FIGURES IN THE STREET OF A MEXICAN TOWN, 


somewhat scantily furnished with chairs 
and settees of bent wood with cane seats, 
the backs being adorned with the primi- 
tive antimacassar. In the evenings family 
groups sit at almost every window, gossip- 
ing and looking out into the street. 

The Plaza at Orizaba, unlike the plazas 
of most Mexican cities, is a rather retired 
spot, instead of being the gay and crowded 
meeting-place of idlers of all classes. It 
is also much less trim and conventional 
than plazas usually are. It contains fruit- 
trees, flowering bushes, stone benches and 
iron fountains, all enclosed by a low wall 
with an iron railing above it, and en- 
trances in each of its four sides. The 
main street of the city is wide, with the 
track of a tramway running down it; it 
is lighted by electric lights suspended 
from masts. There are some good drug- 
stores, many groceries, and some shops 
where fine leather-work, stamped and 
embossed with silver, is made. The two 
chief hotels are the Hotel de /a Borda and 
the Hotel de las Diligencias. The meals 
furnished at these are a light breakfast of 
coffee, rolls and eggs, at seven in the morn- 


ing, a dinner of four or five courses at one 
P.M., and supper at seven. After supper 
one strolls about the streets smoking an 
excellent Mexican cigar that has cost only 
a few centavos. <A few of the women are 
in showy European costume, but most of 
them wear colored print skirts and waists, 
with blue or black shawls over their bare 
heads. The women of the humble class 
frequently carry on their backs a child 
bound in their redoso or shawl. As it 
grows dark, women squatting on the side- 
walk in front of the shops, light little 
lamps to enable the passers-by to see 
their wares; and these lamps, together with 
the charcoal braziers, at which /ortil/as, 
enchiladas and other dainties of Mexican 
cookery are prepared, make a cheerful 
glow through the falling shades of night. 
If one happens to be awake during the 
night, one hears through the open window 
the whistle of the serxenos, or watchmen, 
who answer each other at regular inter- 
vals. 

The traveller should by no means fail to 
pay several visits to the market, for, at all 
times, and on market-days especially, it 
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affords excellent opportunities for study- 
ing the dress, manners and customs of the 
native men and women, who come in from 
the surrounding country with produce of 
many kinds. One sees offered for sale 
bananas, limas, granaditas, chilies, corn or 
maize ground and on the cob, carrots, 
onions, eggs and neat little bundles of 
garlic. Other stalls are crowded with 
pieces of pottery, matting, leather pistol- 


Ps Photo by Jackson, Denver, Col. 


Mexican poor suffer serious privations. 
The work of making ‘or¢c//as for her house- 
hold is one of the burdens of a Mexican 
woman’s life; it is a tedious, tiresome and 
constantly-recurring task. 

The Mexicans are very neat in packing 
up goods and produce for transport. Ba- 
nanas are brought into market deftly stowed 
in small crates, or in bundles with leaves 
of Indian corn round them. This neat- 


‘*CARGADORES” OR PORTERS, 


belts, lace, chairs, prints and other dress 
materials, straw hats, meats, turkeys, 
chickens and many other commodities. 
On market-days not only is the market 
itself crowded with buyers and sellers, but 
the streets near it are scenes of bustle and 
activity. On the curbstones women sit in 
rows with cloth-covered baskets containing 
that absolutely necessary article of Mexi- 
can food, the ¢ortil/a. This is a thin, flat 
cake of mavfz, or Indian corn, which has 
been soaked in lime-water or a weak solu- 
tion of potash, and then ground to a fine 
paste with a stone roller upon a small, slop- 
ing stone table, called a metdte. It jis 
quickly baked on a thin iron plate or flat 
stone. When mazz is scarce and dear, the 


ness is the product of long centuries during 
which man, and often woman, has been 
the chief and cheapest beast of burden. 
Bundles of produce or merchandise when 
made up and securely fastened are placed 
upon the backs of burros, when the cir- 
cumstances of the producer enable him to 
own them. The loads are often so cum- 
brous as to almost hide the little animals 
from sight. 

As we stroll about the market, we note 
many striking groupings of color: on one 
side of a narrow street limes and golden 
oranges are piled up in pyramids ; on the 
other women squat on the ground, having 
near them heaps of meal so brilliantly 
white that in the sunlight the eyes are 
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dazzled to look at them. 
Of this meal they take 
handfuls, and having 
mixed it with a little wa- 
ter, pat it into an oval 
cake, which is wrapped 
up in a banana leaf, and 
added to a heap of similar 
cakes. In the covered 
market-hall sefioras and 
sefloritas in clear white 
or print dresses, with hair 
neatly braided, are busy 
marketing. Occasionally 
there sweeps past a lady 
wearing a bell skirt and a French hat, and 
followed by a maid with a basket on her 
arm. The Indian women, who are of near- 
ly pure Aztec blood, wear a white chemise, 
prettily embroidered at the bosom and 
round the.arms with beads or needlework; 
their skirts are dark blue, or have narrow 
stripes of blue or brown, and are fastened 
round the waist by a belt or sash, usually 
of a red color. The hair is worn in two 
braids tied with silk ; earrings and negk- 
laces of beads constitute the personal 
ornaments. 


There are several large churches in 
Orizaba, but their general plan is so simi- 
lar that it will be sufficient to describe one 
—La Parroguia de Orisaba. This is a 
very well-lighted edifice, each bay in the 


A TOWER IN THE CEMETERY AT ORIZABA. 
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A BULLOCK WAGON. 


nave-aisles having a lantern above it, and 
there being a fine clerestory all along the 
nave. At the time of my visit the apse and 
grand altar were undergoing repairs, a 
temporary structure serving the purpose 
of the latter. The great dome is octag- 
onal, and in each section of its interior is 
the figure of an angel with outspread 
wings. In the vestment-room is a large 
handsome wooden cabinet inlaid with ivory; 
in this are kept the robes of the priests. 
On the walls are paintings: one of large 
size, painted in 1873 by Gabriel Barranos, 
represents Christ washing the disciples’ 
feet; another, the angel strengthening 
Christ in the garden; a third is a copy of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s Last Supper. 
On the north side of Za Parroguia is a 
™ chapel with a dome, in the 
spandrels of which are the 
familiar figures of the four 
evangelists, each with his em- 
blem: Juke with the ox, Mark 
with the lion, Matthew with 
the angel, and John with the 
eagle. Near the figure of St. 
Matthew are the words JA/is- 
erere nobis (pity us); near that 
of St. Mark the words Sanctus 
y mortalis (holy and mortal); 
the motto of St. Luke is Saactus 
et fortis (holy and strong); and 
that of St. John is Sanctus 
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Deus (holy God). Over the altar is a 
wall-painting of the mothers bringing 
their little children to Christ to be blessed 
by him. The dome and roof are highly 
colored. 

On the south of the great church is 
a cruciform domed chapel, having on each 
side of its high aitar figures of short- 
skirted angels wearing breastplates and 
scarlet cloaks. In the centre of the altar 
is a full-length figure of Mary, dressed in 
blue silk. On the walls of the chapel are 
several paintings, of which the principal 
represent Mary washing Christ’s feet, and 
Christ talking with the woman of Samaria 
at the well. 

Besides its many churches Orizaba has a 
casino, a library and an opera-house. ‘The 
casino, or club, occupies a good old house 
with a broad colonnade and a fountain- 
adorned patio; it has dining-room, a bill- 
iard-room, a bar and a salon where dances 


are given. No meals, however, except 


suppers at balls or concerts, are furnished 
The Opera-House is a 


at the casino. 


handsome two-storied stone building, in 
the Renaissance style, with fluted Corin- 
thian columns and pilasters. On the wall 
was a notice of three performances of 
Italian opera that had been given on No- 
vember 19, 20 and 21. 

Posted up on blank walls one sees the 
advertisements of past or coming bull- 
fights, at which a band of “ brave and val- 
iant bulls” from a well-known hacienda, a 
famous matador and his cuvadri//a are the 
attractions. The only bull-ring that I saw 
was in a very tumble-down condition, and 
adjoined a convent also in a most pictu- 
resque condition of ruin. In the pretty 
lanes near the depot and repairing-shops 
of the Mexican Railway I observed several 
game-cocks, of great size and beauty, 
tethered by one leg to stakes placed at 
such a distance apart that they cannot 
fight with each other, each bird having 
his own litile platter of corn. The Mexi- 
cans are inveterate gamblers, and cock- 
fighting is a favorite sport, not disdained 
even by the clergy. 
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Occasionally one meets riding in the 
streets a very well-armed man, having a 
carbine slung by his right side, a pistol- 
barrel peeping from under his jacket anda 
sword stuck beneath his left saddle-flap. 
The seat and horn of his saddle are of 
white leather, the rest of it being of brown 
leather, carved and stamped and embossed 
with silver. He is a hactendado, and owns 
a sugar-plantation, a coffee-farm or other 
valuable estate. 

One morning as we sat upon a stone 
bridge over the river at a short distance 
from the city, the proprietor of a neighbor- 
ing hacienda approached us with an invita- 
tion to come into his garden, which was 
thickly planted with orange-trees and con- 
tained an old stone bath in a ruinous con- 
dition. He was very courteous; gave us 
oranges fresh from the trees, and asked us 
to enter his house that we might write— 
for we was jotting down notes-—in “ greater 
tranquillity.” Hard by the orange-orchard 
is a chapel, charming in its ruin and deser- 
tion, and facing the chapel on the other 
side of the road is the Hacienda de San 
Antonio, where sugar and aguardiente are 
manufactured. 

A charming place indeed is Orizaba! 
where the sound of rushing, tumbling 
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waters soothes the ear, and the atmosphere 
has just that touch of moisture which 
keeps the skin smooth and soft and the 
ground green and fragrant. Here the 
waters of a mountain torrent are hidden 
by a wealth of tropical verdure; there 
they flash into view as they fall over a 
water-wheel, or plunge among’ slippery 
rocks; anon they hide themselves under a 
moss-draped, lichen-covered bridge. <A 
very panorama of characteristic figures, 
carrying. laths, bark, firewood, charcoal 
and other humble wares, passes before us. 
The men walk either with bare feet, or in 
guaraches (sandals); the women proceed 
at an ambling gait, and carry considerable 
loads. Their burdens are held by means 
of a band of plaited straw passing over 
their foreheads and under their high, 
conical straw hats. Now and then a bul- 
lock-cart lumbers along, the team guided 
by a man having in his hand an iron- 
pointed ox-goad of a strictly Biblical pat- 
tern. On the red-tiled roof of the ruined 
capilla sit at their ease the ill-favored 
zopilotes, or scavenger-birds, whose’ ser- 
vices to the public health are so valuable 
that their lives are protected by law. Over 
the main porch and covered by a little 
cupola is a peal of bells, old and rusty. 
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AN OBSCURE LIFE. 
By Clara Sprague Ross. 


WE. used to think Miss Rebecca very 

cold and haughty, Rose and I, as 
we watched her walking up and down, in 
her beautiful garden, where an old man 
was always at work over the bushes and 
shrubs, which had run riot until Miss 
Rebecca took the place, one year before; 
but Rose and I were two motherless girls, 
who lived quite alone with papa and Nurse 
Grandison in the little rectory, with its vel- 
vet lawn running close up to the low, 
green hedge that surrounded our new 
neighbor’s home on all sides. 

Rose said that only a proud spirit would 
enclose that lovely hedge with a tall iron 
fence, as Miss Rebecca had done; and 
then Rose would thrust her hand between 
the slender iron palings and pull away 
great pieces of the evergreen, just to show 
her that she was not safe, even yet. 

Miss Rebecca was very tall, and she 
wore long, trailing gowns, that clung close- 
ly to her slight figure, and added to her 
real height. While I could not agree with 
Rose’s assertion that her face was “ posi- 
tively ugly,” I knew Miss Rebecca could 
not be called handsome; her skin was 
very dark and rarely relieved by color, 
her thick, black hair was closely sprinkled 
with gray, and was not always becomingly 
dressed; but her large mouth was sweet 
and winning when she smiled, and her 
great, black eyes were soft and dewy as a 
fawn’s, and their heavy lashes rested on 
her cheek when she dropped the long, full 
lids, as she had a strange way of doing if 
Rose and I ventured too near the confines 
of her home. 

Our tennis-court ran along the farther 
side of the rectory lawn and quite close to 
the iron fence that separated us from Miss 
Rebecca. One day in serving, Rose care- 


lessly, or wilfully, sent the ball quite over 


the tall, iron spikes into the midst of the 
carefully-protected ga.den. 

Miss Rebecca was standing at one of 
the windows in the old stone-house, and 
it seemed to me I must cover my face with 
my hands at the thought of Rose’s rude 
act—but before Rose and I could exchange 
glances, Miss Rebecca came through the 
low, ivy-covered porch, and walked swift- 
ly toward us. It was Rose now who shrank 
timidly away from the tall presence and 
left me to meet Miss Rebecca alone. 

I did not feel afraid of her, however. 
As she drew near the hedge and extended 
her large, white hand with the ball, I 
looked up into her beautiful eyes, and 
yielded once and forever the love and 
admiration of my girlish heart; she had a 
low, sweet voice, that fascinated me by its 
very monotony, and before we knew that 
we were speaking we had told her that 
our names were Rose and Lilith, that we 
were twin-sisters, and that papa had been 
the rector of the little church that ad- 
joined our home on the other side ever 
since we were babies. 

“ Rose and Lilith,” she repeated, softly, 
“why you are as like as two roses—both 
of you with little round faces, and short 
auburn curls, and merry, brown eyes; how 
ever does your papa know whether it is 
Rose or Lilith ?”’ she asked, with a smile. 

“Tt would be very easy to distinguish it 
you knew us,” Rose replied, archly, and 
then Miss Rebecca dropped the olive lids 
over her eyes and said, as if to herself, 
“ How am I to know you if you do not 
come to see me?” She turned away from 
Rose, and drawing my fingers through the 
palings, she held them for a moment in her 
strong hands, that trembled a little, add- 
ing, “ Well, why not to-morrow? Come to 
the gate at the front of the house and ring 
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once; old Ambrose will let you in, and you 
shall teach me which is Rose and which is 
Lilith.” 

I shall never forget that summer, so full 
of brightness and sweetness, of sunshine 
and love. Papa’s parish sent him abroad 
for two months, and while nurse kept the 
house and cared for us, we rewarded her 
love and service by our presence at meals, 
and by creeping to her at night-time—for 
the rest, we lived and moved in Miss 
Rebecca. She was always the same; 
never merry, never laughing or romping 
with us, sometimes sad, almost unmind- 
ful of us, and yet holding us loyal, wor- 
shipful, devoted, by the strange magnet- 
ism of her unexpressed love. 

The large, rambling house, and the 
garden with its wealth of roses and lilies— 
for Miss Rebecca cultivated these, to the 
exclusion of all other flowers—were free 
to us, with one exception—we were never 
to intrude upon her in her own rooms, not so 
much as by a knock upon her door; these 
rooms were in a low wing that overlooked 
the garden and the rectory, but they wefe 
sheltered from the sun and observation by 
a luxuriant creeper, that concealed even 
the outline of the windows. 

To me this slight restriction was no un- 
kindness on Miss Rebecca’s part; to Rose 
it was a source of constant annoyance. 
“My curiosity will certainly appease itself 
some day,” she often asserted, “and 
against my will I shall slip into the 
‘bower’ with old Marget and forever for- 
feit Miss Rebecca’s love and esteem. 
She’s uncanny at times, and she treats us 
like children.” 

But Rose was not destined to accom- 
plish her desire that summer, for one day 
in the early autumn, a few weeks after 
papa’s return, our ring at the iron gate 
met with no response, and we were sur- 
prised to see the blinds down, all over the 
house, while old Marget’s straw bonnet 
hung on its peg at the kitchen entrance 
through the long, lonely day. 


No word came from Miss Rebecca 
through the dreary winter that followed ; 
she never dreamed of the longing and 
desolation that were in my young heart, 
or I am sure she would have sent some 
message of hope or love. Rose ceased to 
talk of her, but I could not forget the sad, 
soft eyes, that were often filled with un- 
shed tears, and I missed the silent, cling- 
ing touch of her large, white hands as they 
sometimes clasped my small fingers, when 
we were leaving her and saying *‘ good- 
night.”” 

It was summer and the June roses were 
swaying on the trellis, and a few sweet 
valley lilies were nodding in the great bed 
under her library windows, when Miss Re- 
becca.returned. ‘There had been no prep- 
aration, no opening of doors or blinds, 
but when Rose and I stepped out upon 
the lawn one morning, there, in the gar- 
den, stood old Ambrose, tying up the 
shrubs, and Miss Rebecca was slowly 
walking up and down the garden-path, 
with a small, fair lady, dressed in white, 
whose happy laugh rang out on the soft, 
sweet, summer air. 

With a cry of joy Rose ran to the iron 
gate and pulled the bell; I followed slow- 
ly, a little sadly, perhaps ; there was my 
Miss Rebecca, but she was not alone. I 
think she was a little startled at our ab- 
rupt appearance; she opened the gate her- 
self, and her breath came short and fast, 
while a dull red mounted to her cheeks; 
but she greeted Rose very kindly, and 
laying her hand lightly over mine, she led 
me to the pretty creature, who was help- 
ing Ambrose in the rose-bed, saying, 
“ Lilith, this is my twin-sister, Miriam, tell 
her she is welcome.” 

I could not speak, however, and Rose, 
with careless grace, gave her hand to the 
stranger, and repeated the word Miss Re- 
becca had put into my mouth. 

Miriam was very unlike her sister; her 
figure was small and dainty, prettily curved 
and rounded; she was fair as an annuncia- 
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tion lily; her waving, golden hair fell on 
her forehead in little rings that gave her a 
girlish look; she seemed ten years Miss 
Rebecca’s junior, indeed more like Rose 
and me, save for a weary, restless look in 
her blue eyes, and a few faint lines about 
her lips, that might mean age or suffering. 

From the first her affection was given to 
Rose; she petted and spoiled her in a pret- 
ty, patronizing way that I could not have 
borne, and vet we were all her slaves. 


Ambrose trained the very roses to nod at. 


her coming, and her word was law to old 
Marget, while I, though half rebellious, 
could not resist the charm of her imperious, 
petulant manner. 

Sometimes I fancied Miss 
dark face grew thin and worn, and the dull, 
red spot on her cheek gave hera tired look 
that often pained me; but she entered with 
apparent enjoyment into the pleasures and 
recreations with which Miriam crowded the 
long summer days. ‘They were always to- 
gether; Rose declared that Miss Rebecca 
did not care to leave her sister alone, even 
with us, and whenever our rides were to be 
long or distant, old Marget and Ambrose 
always accompanied us, 

The unsolved mystery 
rooms, which Miss Rebecca and Miriam 
now shared together, still perplexed poor 
Rose, and she gave me one of her quick, 
comprehensive glances one day when Mir- 
iam exclaimed, fretfully, “Oh! do leave 
me for amoment; 1am nota child, Rebie.”’ 
Her sister’s reply was by a look, stern, 
calm and firm, from which there was no 
appeal. 

This was but one of five short, sweet 
summers, when all the little world in which 
we lived moved peacefully and joyfully 
from spring to autumn; the world outside 
the iron fence or beyond the rectory gates 
was a place where joy and sorrow came 
and went, with only papa and Miss Rebec- 
ca to note for us whether the bells rang 
for life or death. 

The villagers knew little of the inmates 


of the quiet 


of the old stone house. Miss Rebecca’s 
cold and reserved demeanor toward a few 
in the parish who had sought to extend the 
usual courtesies to a stranger when she 
first came among us had secured for her 
the seclusion she desired, but her kindness 
and generosity had reached every home. 

Whenever the church was to be decorat- 
ed fora wedding, huge baskets of old Am- 
brose’s choicest roses filled the chancel and 
the choir; when death waited for papa’s 
dear voice to proclaim the blessed words, 
‘*T am the resurrection and the life,’’ Miss 
Rebecca's lilies covered the cold, damp 
earth, and filled the empty, waiting grave 
with rarest perfume. 

There was always a day, however, un- 
looked for, unthought of, when silence 
reigned in the garden and sorrow filled my 
heart. She went as she came, with no 
word of farewell or welcome. 

Rose and I were no longer little girls, 
and with years came wisdom. It would 
not be true to say that even I, who would 
have taken Miss Rebecca on trust to the 
end of the world, never wondered or ques- 
tioned what these strange lives held of 
pain or suffering. I had more time to 
ponder on these things now, for Rose had 
found a new interest in life. The young 
curate, who was soon to take papa’s place 
while he went to the far East in search of 
health and rest, had won the heart of my 
sister Rose, and when summer came again, 
and Miss Rebecca and Miriam were settled 
in their home beside us, they were to be 
married, and I felt that I should need my 
gentle friend more than ever before. 

Alas! for the hopes that are never ful- 
filled, for the disappointments that creep 
into our lives. Rose’s wedding-day was 
darkened by papa’s serious illness; while 
she stood before the altar, in the old 
church, I watched at his bedside for the 
awful guest, who comes once to every life, 
whose going is followed by tears and sobs, 
for it is never alone; but papa would have 
it so, and as ever he knew best, since the 
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wings of the death angel only shadowed 
our home, but did not bruise our lives. 

Weeks before, a letter from Miss Rebec- 
ca had advised us to go on with our prep- 
arations for the wedding, without regard 
~ to her coming; Miriam, she wrote, was very 
delicate, and they were travelling on the 
Continent. It was hardly probable they 
would return to England before autumn. 
She begged Rose to accept a small gift 
_ that would follow the letter, and assured 
her of her loving regard and sincere wishes 
for happiness in her new life. 

The letter was addressed to me, and she 
closed it with a few affectionate words that 
she said were for my eye alone. Her 
wedding gift was an exquisite diamond 
brooch, shaped as a cross; with it was en- 
closed a slender hoop, set with pearls, that 
I was to wear in remembrance of her until 
we met again. I tried to forget my disap- 
pointment in caring for our dear father 
through a weary convalescence, and also in 
the joy of my sister, who was very dear to 
me—my brighter,sweeter self—formy own 
temperament was serious and introspec- 
tive. 

At last, when summer had begun to wane, 
and the untended roses and lilies in the 
old garden were putting forth their last 
blossoms, they came—Miss Rebecca and 
Miriam, the old serving man and woman. 
Even papa responded to the happy event, 
while for me the world swung swiftly back 
into its accustomed orbit, and the old life 
began again, and yet it was never the same 
from the first; perhaps, missing it for a 
season, I had idealized it ; perchance the 
change in our own home had given me 
different views of life. Itried to think so; 
to believe anything rather than accept the 
sad fact as it was. ° 

Miss Rebecca was strangely unlike her- 
self, and Miriam we rarely saw. I was 
sure it was Aer petulant, wilful pleading 
that sometimes reached my ears, and the 
sad, determined replies, I knew came from 
Miss Rebecca. Papa was quite restored 


now, and would set out upon his long- 
delayed journey within the coming week. 
To my surprise, he suggested one evening, 
just at sunset, that we should go over to 
the old stone house, that he might say 
“ good-by ” to the sisters. 

I can see them now, papa and Miss 
Rebecca, walking side by side through 
the broad garden-path; Miriam and I fol- 
lowing, not far behind. The day had been 
one of extreme heat, and the sun hung 
like a huge, red ball just above the misty, 
purplish hills; the air was heavy with the 
odor of the roses, which Miriam gathered 
in great clusters and pinned upon her 
gown and mine. 

I raised my eyes to Miriam’s as we 
turned at the end of the path, for she had 
been unusually silent. I started, hardly 
able to repress a cry of horror; her fair 
face was absolutely distorted with a look 
of rage and hatred; her slender hands 
moved restlessly in the folds of her gown, 
and she cried between her teeth, as she 
rushed upon the tall figure of Miss Re- 
becca, “Would you have him for your 
own, Rebie! silly one, do you forget?” 
and raising her arm, she gave her sister a 
cruel blow, that nearly threw her to the 
ground. Recovering herself almost upon 
the instant, Miss Rebecca turned without 
a word, and throwing her arm about 
Miriam’s quivering figure, drew her close- 
ly to her side. She smiled sadly and ten- 
derly, as she looked at me, and then 
they walked hastily away, while papa and 
I unlocked the great iron gate for our- 
selves, never speaking save to say “ good- 
night” when we parted in the rectory 
hall. 

I never saw Miss Rebecca again. I was 
too ill to leave my room the next day, and 
‘Rose told me that the old house was 
closed once more, and its strange occu- 
pants had departed. A few months later, 
on Christmas Day, a small package, post- 
marked London and addressed in a strange 
hand, lay beside my plate at breakfast. 
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In an instant my thoughts flew to Miss 
Rebecca, although there was nothing that 
suggested her about the little box. It 
contained a closely-written letter, a few 
keys, and a tiny miniature painted upon 
ivory. 

I seized the dainty picture with a cry of 
delight; the face was that of Miss Rebec- 
ca, but it was not the face I knew. “ You 
have quite overlooked the official-looking 
document that accompanied your pack- 
age,’ Rose suggested. “Shall I break the 
seal for you?” 

It was a brief and concise epistle from 
a London barrister, who informed me that 
Miss Rebecca Woodbridge was no longer 
living, her sudden death having occurred 
about two weeks before. In compliance 
with her directions he forwarded the box 
I had just received, and he would soon 
visit me, with my permission, to deliver 
some important papers that his client had 
requested him to place in my hands. 

When at last, through blinding tears, I 
had deciphered Miss Rebecca’s delicately- 
written pages, the sad story of her life lay 
before me, as I now give it to you. She 
began: 


“My dear and faithful friend: 


“To you, who have loved and trusted 
me, despite neglect and coldness, belongs 
the knowledge, that while it pains you, 
will make plain much that you could not 
understand, and which in loving confidence 
and simplicity you never sought to know. 

“T cannot tell you now, for I must write 
hastily and with many interruptions, how 
your love comforted my breaking heart, 
and your unwavering faith in me helped 
me to live my life and bear my burden. 
If I seemed unloving and unappreciative, 
forgive me, and believe that after Miriam 
there was no one so dear to me as you. 
In the next room, my sister lies, awaiting 
the release that a few days, at the most, 
will surely bring; beside her watch two 
nurses, but I may be called at any mo- 


ment, and my desire is to put you in pos- 
session of the sad secret that has ruined 
both of our lives, while I am able to do 
so, for I feel I shall not long survive my 
sister. 

“ Miriam and I were left, by the death of 
our parents, when we were hardly more 
than children, quite alone in the world, 
save for one or two distant relatives, whom 
we had never seen; among them, an old 
uncle of our father’s, to whose care and. 
guardianship we two, and the large fort- 
une that was now ours, were intrusted. 
Miriam resembled her father very closely 
in form and feature, while I was more 
like my mother—but without her beauty 
—who had a strain of Jewish blood, and 
in whose family there was a taint, remote 
but positive, of insanity—that which the 
old Jews recognized as being possessed of 
ademon. It was an inscrutable providence 
that gave to Miriam, so sweet, so beauti- 
ful to look upon, the awful inheritance 
that naturally should have fallen to me— 
my mother’s true child. 

“ Our childhood was passed in the quiet 
retirement of a beautiful country home, 
the vast estate always most carefully pre- 
served and improved, being indeed a part 
of our own inheritance. We were shy, un- 
worldly girls of eighteen, when suddenly, 
by the death of our uncle, we were trans- 
ferred to the care of his half-sister, a brill- 
iant, society-loving, London woman, who 
transplanted her two wild flowers with 
small care for the effect upon their lives 
of the hot, rapid growth her greenhouse 
atmosphere fostered and conserved. 

“ Never until then had Miriam betrayed 
any positive evidence of the terrible mal- 
ady with which she was afflicted. She was 
ardent and impulsive in her temperament, 
imperious and wilful in her manner, with a 
temper that, once aroused, was distressing 
in its passion and vehemence. With lov- 
ing, watchful care, the development of the 
disease might have been successfully com- 
bated, but the rushing, bewildering life of 
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which we were now a part, bore her on in 
a resistless current. The gay world knew 
her as a wild, sweet creature, whose charm 
lay not wholly outside her vagaries and 
eccentricities, and the change to an irrita- 
ble, uncontrollable, often morose woman, 
came slowly, almost imperceptibly. 

“It reached its climax one awful day, 
when, in an outburst of rage and grief, she 
took the life of one of the noblest men the 
world ever knew—the one to whom my 
heart was given, to whom I was to have 
been wedded before the day was done. 
God forbid that I should judge her !—my 
only sister, my other self. I have some- 
times thought she, too, loved Azm ; that 
suffering and disappointment wrought the 
change, and at last wrecked a mind unfit- 
ted to battle with the strange, perplexing 
mysteries of life. Do you wonder that I 
write so calmly? Ah, my dear, it is one 
thing to walk a little way with Sorrow, 
feeling the strong winds of hope and 
courage blowing upon your face, and be- 
lieving you are soon to part with her. It 
is quite another thing to have Sorrow $it 
with you day after day, for years, and lie 
down with you at night, her face pressed 
closely to yours upon the pillow. 

“When I came to be your neighbor in the 
old stone house, Miriam had spent ten 
years in a retreat not far from London, 
where at times I was allowed to see her, 
and from which I trusted to reclaim her, 
since the patient, gentle care she had re- 
ceived was apparently restoring her mental 
poise and capacity. Her physicians led 
me to hope for her complete recovery in 
time, if the progress was uninterrupted for 
one or two years more. At their sugges- 
tion I bought the home to which we came, 
hoping that in an environment at once 
peaceful and remote from every associa- 
tion of her previous life, my heart’s desire 
might be accomplished. 

“Tt will be an easy matter now for you 
to understand the meaning of the iron 
fence. about the hedge, the rooms to which 


you and Rose were never allowed to come 
—the constant presence of old Ambrose 
and Marget, upon whose strength and 
courage I was so dependent ; the vine- 
covered wing, the source of so much girlish 
curicsity to poor Rose, was but a prison. 
While I ventured much upon a hope, I 
could not carelessly or negligently expose 
others. Within these rooms were con- 
cealed all the appliances and restraints that 
might be necessary, and which, God knows, 
were as cruel fetters, binding and bruising 
my own heart. 

“JT did not intend to love the two little 
girls who thrust themselves upon me. 
Love was not for me, I fully believed, but 
I could not resist you, laughing, happy 
Rose, gentle, trustful Lilith. You recall, 
no doubt, with pleasure, the long, beauti- 
ful summer seasons, when all apparent care 
and sorrow were unknown ; those were in- 
deed happy days, for hope was brave and 
would not be denied, although many, 
many times I was filled with apprehension, 
and I was never at rest unless my eyes 
were upon Miriam. As the summer faded 
and the leaves began to turn, there was 
alwaysa change in her, which hastened our 
return to the care and counsel of our 
physicians ; she was never quite herself 
through the winter, and with tears and 
anguish my poor sister would become 
again the sorrowful inmate of her old 
retreat. 

“ At the time of Rosa’s marriage Miriam 
was declining very perceptibly in body 
and mind ; it would have been a rash act 
to have placed her in the midst of such 
festivities, so awfully linked with death 
and madness as they must have been to 
her and me. The health we sought by 
travel and unceasing change at that time 
was partially restored, and we came as a 
last resort to the old stone house and the 
beautiful garden, where Miriam had at 
last known something of peace and love 
and happiness. Alas! it was in vain ; the 
friends, the flowers, the tender care which 
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had before so soothed and refreshed her, 
now irritated and displeased her. You 
will never forget the sad scene in the gar- 
den, when I became assured that her 
malady was incurable, and resolved never 
again to trust myself or any other to the 
consequences of her irresponsible acts. 

“TI think my heart broke that night, little 
friend; hope died, and despair came to 
sit in her place. Forgive me, I pray, that 
I have brought sadness and misery into 
your young life, and try to cherish only 
affectionate memories of one who loves 
you most sincerely and faithfully, and who 
will be, when you read these words, in a 
country where sin and sorrow are not, and 
all tears are wiped away by Him who is its 
light and life. 

“ The tiny, pictured face enclosed with 
this was painted before care and anguish 
had etched it with the lines it now wears ; 
will you keep it, dear, for the sake of your 
friend, REBECCA WOODBRIDGE.” 


Old Marget told me in broken tones 
the last, the saddest part of Miss Rebec- 
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ca’s story. The sisters went out of life as 
they came into it—together. The same 
small hand that robbed Miss Rebecca of 
all that was dearest on earth, in an un- 
watched moment, wrested from her all 
that remained—the remnant of an obscure 
and painful existence. The act exhausted 
the little strength and vitality that was 
yet poor Miriam’s, and she fell upon the. 
breast of her dead sister, like a broken, 
faded lily, from which all fragrance has 
departed. 

The old stone house is mine, but Am- 
brose does not tend the flowers now, and 
Marget sleeps in the rectory churchyard. 
Papa is very happy, roaming about the old 
garden, where Rose’s children are the 
sweetest, choicest flowers. The iron fence 
is a thing of the past, and Rose’s laugh- 
ing voice makes music in the vine-cov- 
ered wing. I should not have given 
the story of Miss Rebecca’s life to the 
world, but for the fact that so many de- 
voted, self-sacrificing lives go, unrecorded 
and unobserved, into the oblivion of the 
past. 


Drawn by C. G. Whitcomb. 
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AN AMERICAN ARTIST COLONY IN FRANCE 
by Polly King. 


MY wife and I are, we pride ourselves, 

quite important people in art cir- 
cles—- not, however, that either of us 
handles a brush; oh, no. It is not as ar- 
tists but as picture-buyers that we reckon 
our importance. We have no children, 
and our income is a comfortable one, 
which allows us to indulge our tastes in 
moderation. 

For years our gallery has grown, and 
we have lived along very happily in the in- 
dulgence of our hobby, until suddenly my 
wife became devoured with the idea of 
discovering a new genius, and then our 
troubles began. We found good work- 
manship, talent, but genius? There was a 
terrible dearth of that heaven-sent quality. 
Indeed we were on the point of giving up 
in despair when our hopes were revived by 
a word from Monsieur M@——, the great 


From a painting by Claude Racquet Hirst. 


French painter, whom we were entertain- 
ing at dinner. 

“When you are abroad this summer 
why don’t you go down to Nouvers,” he 
said. “I’m told there are some very 
talented young Americans down there.” 

Charlotte and I looked at each other 
with decision. To Nouvers we would go, 
and to Nouvers we did go before many 
weeks were over. 

The country lay in a broad blaze of 
sunshine on the hot summer afternoon 
that we landed at the little stone station, 
and burning with heat and excitement we 
got into a small springless bus and began 
to ascend a steep, shadeless road. 

The road seemed interminable, but at 
last we reached a settlement of peasants’ 
cottages, half hidden in high, gray walls, 
with rusty iron gateways, through which 
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From a painting by A. H. Hammel, 


A GAME AFTER SCHOOL, 


we could catch glimpses of gay gardens 
and twisted orchard-trees. An old gray 
church of Norman gothic stood at the en- 
trance of the village street, and the graves 
at its foundation and all the meadows far 
and wide were gay with the “ cocliguot,” 
so dear to the hearts of the impressionists. 
And as we looked back at the distant 
Seine, with the long, sweeping arches of 
the bridge across it, the whole land was 
bathed in the mysterious purple light that 
we knew so well on canvas. We were 
charmed ; we were enraptured. 

Madame welcomed us with volubility at 
the inn. Monsieur M had written of 
our coming, and she led the way upstairs 
to cool, fresh rooms that seemed like par- 
adise after our hot ride. 

Some hours later we were startled by 
the clanging of an enormous bell. The 


courtyard reverberated—the windows 
shook. Irushed to the window. A peas- 
ant girl, her face red with exertion, pulled 
away at the bell, which was hung from a 
ridge-pole in the yard. And Madame 
stood by urging her to fresh exertions. 

In a few minutes hats appeared over the 
hills, people came streaming in from every 
side, men on bicycles, with paint-boxes 
strapped on their backs, men on foot with 
stacks of paraphernalia, girls with enor- 
mous straw hats. Madame stood in the 
doorway beaming and showering welcom- 
ing smiles. 

We felt a little shy as we took our places 
at the table-d’héte ; we did not know that 
Madame had already stated our creden- 
tials—we were friends of Monseur M . 
At the head of the table sat a little thin old 
man, who we found out later painted in 
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From 


ALUNG THE CANAL. 


a tremulous, English way, and was gener- 
ally despised as an amateur. Then there 
were a number of young women—types 
of much unsuccessful femininity that drifts 
to Paris and never gets beyond the stu- 
dent period. And a dozen or more young 
men, in flannels and knickerbockers, who 
seemed curiously alike, with their deep- 
set eyes and pointed beards. We got to 
know most of these men very well, and 
called them, for the sake of brevity, “ The 
men without motifs.” ‘There was a vacant 
seat next to Charlotte, into which a slen- 
der, big-eyed girl slipped shyly, scarcely 
nodding to her fellow-iodgers And when 
we adjourned in a body to the café, which 
was adorned with sketches given to Ma- 
dame by her talented patrons, she dis- 
appeared and we saw her no more that 
night. The café having been admired, 
we sat out in the courtyard until quite 
late, drinking mild beverages and talking 


art and enthusiastically agreeing as to 
the beauties of the place and the superior- 
ity of the Nouvers atmosphere. 

In a few days we were enchanted with 
the place. We had done our Europe be- 
fore weighted with Philistine ideas, but 
this queer little town was, oh, so different ! 
The place was full of artists, even the little 
cottages were ne>ts for English and Amer- 
ican couples who had fitted up the rough 
rooms with tapestry and _ bric-a-brac, and 
were living in the prettiest simplicity, 
painting from morning until night. 

In the morning we had our caf¢-au- 
fait in a little arbor, idling and talking 
art with such of the “men without motifs” 
as chanced to be about. Then there was 
a lovely little stream lined with willows, 
where we used to drift until we began to 
feel like the lotus-eater in the land where 
it was always afternoon. 

Older than the “men without motifs” 


a painting by Charles Austin Needham, 
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Drawn by WM. P. Hays. 
DOROTHY, 


—we are not so old—we did not know half 
so much; literature was to them Ibsen, 
Meterlink and the symbolist poets. As for 
painting there was one great god— Whistler 
—and they were his prophets. They read 
Verlaine to us by the hour, and talked 
deeply of the “New Movement,” with 
which in some mysterious way they seemed 
to have a great deal to do. 

Chase, Low, Thayer, could 
not paint at all we were told, 
thongh it transpired that there 
was a demi-god who sat some- 
where below Whistler—a Mr. 
Morton who loved the Nouvers 
heat and haze. “You should 
see Morton render that motif,” 
was the continual cry, until we 
were consumed with a desire for 
his return — we felt that here 
indeed was our genius. 

We got to know it all by heart, 
the atmosphere, the young men’s 
aspirations; then one day we 
woke to find that we knew all 
there was to know; that the 


heat was making us sick and we were 
getting bored to death. 

We had lingered for several weeks 
hoping for Mr. Morton’s return, and our 
patience was at last rewarded. On com- 
ing down to dinner one night, the dining- 
room was in a perfect uproar. We had 
seen a hearty Nouvers welcome before, but 
this was a positive ovation. The demi-god 
was amongst his worshippers—Mr. Morton 
had arrived. 

After dinner Mr. Morton opened his big 
box of sketches amidst the breathless ad- 
miration of the dwellers of the inn, Ma- 
dame, the garcon and a crowd of loving 
couples from the cottages. We could 
scarcely see the first canvases for excite- 
ment, we were so sure that the genius was 
found; then we left the room quietly. Our 
genius was a ninth-rate copyist of Monet— 
our dream was over. 

We agreed in our own room that we 
had had enough of geniuses, and mott/s, 
and Nouvers, that we longed for some 
place where it was cool and there wasn’t 
any atmosphere. 

As we talked we were startled by low, 
suppressed sobs coming from the next 
room, which was occupied by the shy little 
girl who sat next to Charlotte at the table, 
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and whose name the amateur told us was 
Virginia Brown. The sobs went to Char- 
lotte’s motherly heart, and in a second she 
was knocking at our little neighbor’s 
door. 

When Charlotte came back her eyes 
were red. “It is just the old story,” she 
said,# another American girl who came to 
Paris to do such great things, and is 
broken down in health and spirits, and al- 
most without money. She’s only nineteen, 
poor child!” 

Perhaps the thought was in both our 
hearts, that if we had a nineteen-year- 
old daughter we wouldn’t be rushing 
around after geniuses. 


“Tt would mean a few less pictures,” she 
said, irrelevantly. 

“T think the gallery is full enough. 
We had a hard time finding room for the 
last Deniz, you know,” I answered, divin- 
ing her unspoken wish, and my _ heart 
throbbed as it had not done in all the 
long search for a genius—at the thought 
of befriending little Virginia Brown. 

And so, when we drove away next day, 
we were happier than if we had discovered 
Millet. Indeed, not even the gallery has 
suffered from our resolutions that night, 
for what would it be without the portrait 
of our happy daughter Virginia, which 
Sargent considers one of his masterpieces ? 


Drawn by Francis Howard. 
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THE MOUNTAIN GOLD. 


By Mary 


I. 


AR up the mountain-side a hand’s- 
breadth of clearing broke into the 
forest. In the daytime a thread of wood- 
smoke rose out of it, pale against the sky, 
and marked it from a distance, but after 
sundown the place was lost in the great 
black shadow of the peak, unless one went 
near enough to see the little cabin out- 
lined vividly against the darkness by the 
firelit chinks in the thick log walls and a 
red flare of light from its open door. 

One night in early spring, when the air 
was soft from a whole day’s sunshine and 
sweet with the smell of all the things 
which were beginning to grow in the woods, 
a swaying torch came out from between 
the trees and crossed the field. A_half- 
grown girl was carrying the torch and 
a slightly smaller girl clung to her oth- 
er hand. Within the flickering circle of 
brightness in which they moved there was 
a core of shadow at their feet, and they 
came stumbling through it over the un- 
even ground, now on the crest and now 
in the trough of a newly made furrow, 
but guiding themselves always toward 
the glowing framework of the low black 
cabin. 

“Hit allus ‘pears ter me at night ’s if 
we-uns lived in er sort er cage,” the 
younger girl said as she scrambled to keep 
up with the freer pace of her sister. 
“Don’t hit look like hit war thes plumb 
made outen cracks ?” 

“Good enough fer beastises like we- 
uns,” the older girl answered, sharply, 
“ livin’ plumb wild up hyar on the moun- 
ting an’ keepin’ a lookout all the time like 
critters that’s ’feard er bein’ run down er 


T. Larle. 


shot. I can’t see why pap ever sold out 
the store in the Holler an’ traipsed up 
hyar.”’ 

“ Projecty, projecty,” the younger girl 
answered, wisely; “thes so projecty he 
couldn't set still an’ prosper —that’s what 
mammy uster say.” 

“Well, he’s cert’nly boun’ to be spied 
out an’ cotched some er these times,” the 
older girl declared. “ I wisht pap had some 
sense.” 

“Oh, Ducie!"’ the small sister exclaimed, 
in a protesting voice, “look like you-uns 
is mighty cross ‘ith pap to-night.” 

The older girl stuck her torch into the 
moist earth and extinguished it, for they 
were almost at the cabin door. “TI ain’t 
cross ‘ith pappy hisse’f, Rinth,” she ex- 
plained, “ I’m on’y mad at his plumb silli- 
ness.” 

A dog came bounding out, welcoming 
them with soft “woofs” of joy. The 
cabin was silent except for the crackling 
of the fire, and as they went inside the 
girls fell silent, too. Rinth poured the 
new milk out of the bucket she had been 
carrying, washed the bucket and hung it 
on a peg. Ducie put the brands which 
had fallen at the sides of the fire back into 
its centre, and the renewed blaze flooded 
the small bare room with gold. Ducie’s 
sunburned yellow hair caught a glow from 
it, her brown cheeks took a richer color- 
ing in its light, and her blue eyes sparkled 
back to it as she leaned a moment by the 
fireplace looking into the flames. Rinth 
came and stood beside her—she was small- 
er and slighter and had a way of looking 
at Ducie while Ducie looked at other 
things. Afterward Rinth remembered 
just what Ducie told her about them 
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better than she ever remembered what 
she had seen herself. 

“You-uns ain’t no call to set yorese’f 
up fer knowin’ more’n pap do,” she re- 
monstrated, softly. 

“Pshaw, I ain’t er studyin’ ’bout’n that 
no more,” Ducie answered. “I’m thes 
lettin’ on to myse’f what we-uns ’d do 
if we went back ag’in to live in the 
Holler.” 

The dog had stretched his paws and 
nose to the fire and was blinking into it. 
Suddenly he pricked up his ears. The 
girls had heard nothing but their own 
voices, the fire, and the murmuring of the 
tree-tops, but as they listened closer they 
heard a faint “ Halloo,” upon the breeze. 
Rinth caught her sister’s hand. “ Hit’s 
them,” she said. 

“ Hollerin’ to let theirse’ves be knowed ?” 
Ducie asked, ironically. “I ‘low hit’s 
some of the folkses from the Holler comin’ 
up an’ speakin’ beforehand to let us be 
sure they’s friends.” 

The call sounded again and again, grow- 
ing louder with each repetition, and soon 
the dog rushed out, barking wildly, into 
the darkness. 

“There, there, old boy,’’ a stranger’s 
voice said, pacifically, “you needn’t be 
afraid of me and I’m not afraid of you— 
that’s it, good old fellow.” 

The dog gave a few sharp friendly 
yelps and submitted to the stranger’s hand 
upon his head. The girls stood shrinking 
in the doorway. ‘They could hear the 
tread of two men. “Bounce!” Ducie 
called out, “ Bounce!” 

Bounce had the name of being a 
savage dog, but he came waggling up be- 
tween the strangers with entire disregard 
for his reputation. “ He’s all right. I’ve 
made friends with him,’ one of the men 
said. “He came across us in the woods 
to-day and I gave him part of my dinner, 
so he hasn’t forgotten us— My, you 
two children aren't all by yourselves here, 
are you? Where are your folks?” 


He had come as far as the doorway, 
and was staring in at the meagre loneliness 
which he had expected to find peopled by 
a big mountain family, even though there 
were but two heads at the door. Ducie 
and Rinth stood huddled together like 
rabbits startled by an unexpected sound. 
Mountain children are all shy, but these 
girls had fear underneath their shyness. 
“Where are your folks?” the stranger 
repeated. “We've lost ourselves up here 
in the woods and we want to stay all 
night.” 

Ducie’s lips parted. She looked quick- 
ly behind her and around her as if the 
place had grown unfamiliar and she was 
not sure but that there was some other 
opening than the doorway, which was 
half filled by the two men; suddenly she 
sprang past them, pulling Rinth after her; 
the men could hear the swift touches 
of their bare feet as they flew from furrow 
to furrow in the dark. 

The one who had not spoken began to 


laugh. “You have a taking way with 
these mountain people, Hodges,” he 
said. 


“So it seems,” the other answered, 
walking into the cabin. “ Anyhow, we’ll 
stay and see what happens next.” 

At the edge of the clearing Ducie sank 
down among the bushes, and Rinth almost 
fell beside her. They were breathless 
from alarm, and at first they only held 
each other tight and listened to the beat- 
ing of their hearts and the mysterious 
movements among the trees. Bounce had 
not followed them, but whether he was 
staying behind as faithful guardian of the 
house or out of interest in his new ac- 
quaintances the girls could not tell. It 
seemed evident at last that no one was 
coming afterthem. “ Rinth,” said Ducie, 
cautiously, though Rinth was crouching 
close against her. 

“Oh, Ducie!” Rinth whispered, “we 
can go to pap, now, cain’t we ?” 

“JT wisht we hadn’t run,” Ducie said. 
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“Runzing like that, hit look like we got 
some sort er place to run to, an’ ’ith 
Bounce there so kind an’ friendly they 
could start out an’ track us whensoever 
they took the notion.” 

Both girls were trembling from head to 
foot. “ Look like hit war mean er Bounce 
not totellus he’d met up ‘ith furreigners 
in the woods,” Rinth said, with a sob. 

“ Hit war—powerful mean,” Ducie 
agreed. ‘He could er let on, somehow, 
stiddier carryin’ on so innercent.” 

“Maybe he disremembered,” Rinth 
suggested. She did not like to have even 
Bounce held up for judgment. 

“ Disremembered!” Ducie said, and 
then they were quiet until she rese slowly 
to her feet. “We got ter, Rinth,” she 
whispered. 

“ Got ter what?” Rinth asked. “Oh! 
Ducie, we-uns could jes’ stay hyar all night 
an’ let they-uns do what they wanted ter 
by theirse’ves.” 

“ That ’d be a good way ter take keer of 
pap,” Ducie said. “I ain’t mindin’ if pap 
don’t have no sense, I ain't er goin’ ter 
have him cotched when I can go back an’ 
say, like he allus tole us, that he’s off er 
coon huntin’, but they is powerful welcome 
ter stay and have their suppersan’ sleep in 
the loft.” 

Ducie was still frightened, but she stepped 
resolutely into the open, and, with Rinth 
holding tight and drawing back on her 
hand, they crossed the ploughed ground 
again to the cabin. ‘The light flared out 
as before and there was silence. They 
stood shuddering for a long time, covered 
by the shadow. Then Ducie leaned out 
and peered round the edge of the door- 
way. The men were tilted back in the 
old splint-bottomed chairs, gazing into the 
fire. Bounce sat between them, cocking 
an ear, now in one direction and now in 
another, with an affectation of vigilance, 
but he had not noticed the coming of the 
girls. Either his head had been turned by 
these strangers or he was growing deaf. 


Ducie spoke to him, for he was the only 
one of whom she was not afraid. 

“ Bounce ?”’ she ventured. 

The man named Hodges looked up 
quickly. “ Don’t mind us,” he said; “come 
in.” 

The children sidled into the house, and 
little by little as the strangers talked to 
them they lost their shyness and went about 
their work without constraint. Ducie 
mixed the batter for hoe-cakes and set 
some bacon to sizzling; Rinth made coffee 
in a battered, flame-blackened pot overthe 
fire. The strangers asked many questions 
while they watched the progress of the 
meal and while they were eating it; but, 
though it seemed to them very unnatural 
for two girls to be all alone like this in an 
isolate mountain-cabin, they could learn 
little about them except that their mother 
was dead and that they lived with their 
father, and grew small patches of cotton 
and corn and tobacco in the open space 
around them, and that their father was 
fond of hunting and stayed out with his 
gun pretty nearly night and day. Of the 
store and their old home in the Hollow and 
their discontent with their father the chil- 
dren did not speak. 

When the men had eaten their supper, 
they climbed into the loft, and they were 
not surprised at hearing the ladder softly 
taken away after they had stopped talking. 
They had grown used to the mountain 
people, and they knewthat “ foreigners ”’ 
were never trusted, no matter how kindly 
they might be received. 

In the morning they found the ladder in 
its place. Bacon and corn-bread and coffee 
were in progress again as they came down 
into the room, but Ducie raised a flushed 
face from the fire and made a motion for 
silence, pointing to a bed in one corner 
where a man lay sleeping heavily. She 
gave them their breakfast and then they 
followed her outside. Rinth and Bounce 
were taking care of the cow at the edge 
of the clearing, but Ducie seemed less 
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timid than when they were with her. In 
daylight her face was browner and her 
hair more faded by the sun, but there was 
something remarkably independent in the 
poise of her head and in her bright, un- 
communicative blue eyes. 

“ What is you-uns doin’ up hyar on the 
mounting?” she asked. 

“ Prospecting,” answered Hodges. 

“ Hunting, like your father,” said the 
other man. 

“You'd better bring a gun along be- 
fore you talk about hunting, Burnham,” 
laughed Hodges. ‘“ We’re prospecting for 
mines.” 

Burnham shrugged his shoulders and 
slung over them the bag which he had 
brought the night before. “This is a 
still hunt,” he answered, good-naturedly. 

Ducie's face did not change a muscle, 
but her eyes brightened. “If you-uns is 
revenue Officers huntin’ for er still,” she 
said, leaning toward them eagerly, “ I’ve 
hearn tell that thar’s one hid in the rocks 
above Blount’s Cove, over tother side of 
the mounting.” 

Hodges looked her keenly in the face. 
“Thank you,” he said, “we'll remem- 
ber.” 

Ducie’s eyes fell. “I hadn’t ort to 
have tole you,” she faltered, and a quick 
blush spread up over her face. 

There was no still in the rocks above 
Blount’s Cove, and the lie shamed her, 
though she had told it to protect her 
father. She did not realize that the stran- 
gers saw straight through it, knowing that 
the mountain people do not betray each 
other. 

“So the old man is a moonshiner,” 
Hodges guessed, as they walked out of 
hearing. “I fancied it was some such 
outfit from the start.” 

“Lucky for them we’re not revenue 
men,” Burnham chuckled. “But if we 
don’t strike what looks like a paying vein 
to-day I'll be ready to give the whole 
thing up.” 


II. 


When Rinth came back from her milk- 
ing Ducie was still looking at the spot in 
the woods into which the men had van- 
ished. “ Rinth,” she said, “I’m goin’ to 
talk to pappy when he’s er ploughin’, an’ 
don’t you try to put in no word or say 
nothin’, ’cause hit won’t do no good.” 

“What you goin’ to say to him, Du- 
cie?”’ Rinth asked. 

Their father came shuffling out of the 
cabin, scarcely awake and half-blinded by 
the sun. “ Hitch up the jinney, Duce,” 
he ordered, trying to open his eyes to the 
glittering lights which brimmed to the 
very top of the clearing and sparkled on 
the upper edges of the forest, seeming to 
shine from the whole dazzling surface of 
blue sky and shimmering clouds. “ Rin- 
thy, child,” he added, shading his forehead 
and looking down at her, “ fix pappy his 
breakfas’ an’ then we'll thes wrastle into 
that thar cotton-patch an’ finish plantin’ 
hit to-day. “Taint allus that you-uns ’Il 
have to tromp behind a plough, strewin’ 
cotton-seed, an’ when Hank Jerdon says a 
thing, Rinth, you can bank on hit. Yes,” 
he muttered again, with a lurking smile, 
“that’s the word, you can bank on hit.” 

A half hour later he was guiding the 
donkey and plough round and round a 
knoll at the edge of the clearing, keeping 
the furrow at a water-level, as they always 
do in ploughing hilly ground in the South. 
The girls followed him, flinging cotton- 
seed onto the freshly turned red earth. It 
was a silent procession, for the father was 
still tired and sleepy. Ducie kept her face 
hidden in her sunbonnet, and Rinth looked 
away from them both as much as possible. 
After a long time Ducie spoke. 

“Pap,” she said, stoically, “the revenue 
men is after you-uns. They slep’ in the 
loft las’ night an’ I lied to ’em an’ sent 
*em over to Blount’s Cove lookin’ for er 
still this mornin’.” 

Hank Jerdon dropped the plough-han- 
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dles, and if Ducie had seen his face her 
own would have been less troubled as she 
scattered out the seed. “The revenue 
men,” he said, slowly, while surprise, 
amusement, and a sort of cunning pleas- 
ure followed one another through his eyes. 
“Git erlong, you jinney!’’ he shouted, 
“git erlong!” Taking up the handles he 
jerked the plough back for a fresh start. 
“ You’re a mighty peart child,’ he went 
on over his shoulder to Ducie, “but them 
thar officers ’ll be powerful dumb if they 
don’t suspicion that you-uns is so free to 
tell bout’n a stiil at Blount’s Cove thes to 
get ’em off the scent of one this side the 
mounting.” 

“Oh, pap!” Ducie cried out in alarm. 
Her father said nothing, and she crept 
along after him, strewing the seed to right 
and left with hands that trembled, while 
her eyes saw nothing but wretchedness. 
A burning disgust for herself and her 
stupid lie paled into fear of what might 
happen from it. She wished she could 
burst into tears and beg her father to 
forgive her, because she had thought she 
had moye sense than he and had not 
wakened him to talk to the strangers; but 
Ducie was not of a nature to which tears 
could come; and, though her throat ached 
and her eyes burned, she could only walk 
doggedly on, strewing the cotton-seed and 
thinking such cruel things to herself that 
she had to set her lips not to say them 
aloud. Once she felt Rinth’s hand tugging 


‘at her dress, but she shook the hand off, 


and then she hated herself, because she 
knew that Rinth would cry at having been 
pushed away. 

“ Pappy,” she broke out in a smothered 
voice that startled her, for she did not 
know that she was going to speak, “ won’t 
you thes leave that thar still whar it stan’s 
in the cave an’ go back ag’in inter the 
Holler whar we was all so satisfied ?”” She 
had wanted to ask it so long that to hear 
the words on her lips was a relief, and 
she gathered courage from them. “Oh, 


pappy,” she cried vehemently out of the 
shelter of her drooping bonnet, “hit ain't 
no good to live this-er-way thes for the 
sake er one ole still that you-uns is so 
shamed er that you ain’t never owned up 
tous that hit’s that in the cave. What 
good is hit doin’ to we-uns ? Is we power- 
ful rich an’ proud up hyar whar we don’t 
see nobody onct a year, an’ when we sees 
"em we’se skeered? Why cain’t we move 
back to the Holler an’ live the way other 
folkses do, an’ have good times? Even 
little Rinthy, she gits lonesome up hyar 
all by ourse’ves day an’ night ’ith nothin’ 
but the trees and the wild critters prowlin’ 
about, an’ the hoot-owls to keep us peart 
an’ happy.” 

Her father had been chuckling to him- 
self when she began, but his face turned 
grave as he listened. ‘“ Duce,” he said, 
“if you-uns has yore hearts so set on the 
Holler I most wish I’d never set eyes on 
that thar cave an’ all that’s in hit; but 
maybe the revenue men ‘Il hunt it out an’ 
save me the trouble of gettin’ rid of hit. 
S’pose you'd be proud to have ’em, sence 
you’re so ashamed er whot yore pappy 
does up thar?” 

“Oh, pappy,” Rinth put in with a tear- 
ful voice, “ Ducie ain’t ‘shamed er you, 
she’s thes 

“ Be still, Rinth,” said Ducie, miserably, 
and they worked on without another word 
while the sun moved slowly across the 
open sky and Ducie’s head swam with 
visions of the revenue men hunting out 
the trail and the cave. Her father would 
despise her after this. He had always 
liked Rinth best because Rinth never op- 
posed him, and now Ducie felt that his last 
patience with her would be gone. She 
wondered why he did not start out and try 
to keep the men from finding the cave, 
but he only ploughed on, and once in 
awhile she heard him laugh a queer, dry 
laugh to himself. 

At eleven o'clock they unhitched the 
donkey and went back to the cabin to get 
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their dinner and rest until two. The 
mountain people take long hours for their 
nooning, and Hank always went to sleep 
after he had eaten. As soon as he was 
stretched upon the bed Ducie patted 
Bounce and they went softly out of the 
cabin. Rinth looked up wistfully, but 
Ducie shook her head, and the smaller 
girl had to sit down by herself in the sun- 
shine and wonder why Ducie was hurrying 
off so fast into the woods. 

At the place where the strangers had 
passed out of sight, a few crushed plant- 
stems marked the direction they had taken 
and Bounce ran eagerly ahead, snuffing 
with his nose to the ground and leading 
the way down from the spur of the ridge 
into a ravine where ledges of slate and 
schist jutted out through the rich greenery 
and overhung a little stream that was 
shaded by dogwoods and half lost in fern. 
In places along this stream there was 
much trampling and fresh tracks led back 
from it where bits of rock had been broken 
out and pounded. Ducie wondered at 
these places, but she did not stop, for 
Bounce plunged on and on along the 
gurgling run until Ducie’s heart began to 
come up into her throat ; she knew that 
this stream would flow into another, whose 
source was in her father’s cave. Which 
way would the men have taken, toward 
the cave or down the new ravine ? 

Bounce went so excitedly now that she 
had to run to keep near him. The briars 
tore her, and she bruised her feet as she 
leaped from stone to stone. She did not 
smell the young hickory leaves that brushed 
against her nor see the fresh tempting 
growth of sassafras, she simply strained her 
eyes forward as if she expected to see the 
men still standing at the turning of the 
ways. Bounce reached the cave stream 
before her, sniffed the air a moment and 
turned toward the cave. 

Ducie stood still for a moment, balanced 
on a stone and trying to catch her breath; 
a weight seemed pressing her, against 


which her heart could scarcely beat. “I 
set “em on the track,” she thought, “I set 
‘em on the track er pore pap’s cave.” In 
the instant’s pause she heard a hammer 
ringing out on something hard, and she 
realized that she had been hearing it more 
faintly as she ran. “Are they er-breakin’ 
up the still?” she gasped. 

Springing forward again, she ran straight 
up the rough bed of the stream rather than 
fight her way through the undergrowth. 
Bounce was barking with keen, faithless 
delight. She heard the voice of, Hodges 
welcoming him, “Good old fellow, found 
us out again—good boy!” 

Ducie turned an angle of the stream and 
cam2 upon them. They were bending 
down and washing something in a pan. 
The entrance of the cave was only a few 
rods away, a black hole among the bushes, 
but they did not seem to see it or to know. 

“You—you sha’n't go no further!” 
Ducie cried, rushing past them and stand- 
ing breathless in the stream, the water 
coming nearly to her knees, her arms out- 
spread. 

“Well!’’ Burnham said, dropping his pan 
upon the bank and straightening up in 
wonder. 

Hodges went near to her with a kindly 
look. “My poor child, what do you think 
we are doing ?” he asked. 

“ You’re — revenue — officers,” Ducie 
panted. 

“What do these things have to do with 
revenue oOfficers?”’ he asked again. “I 
told you the simple truth this morning, we 
are prospecting for gold.” 

Ducie put her hand to her head and 
turned to clamber up the bank. “Gold!” 
she murmured, “up in this hyar mount- 
ing, gold ?” 

Hodges helped her and steadied her a 
moment. ‘“ Yes,” he answered, “ gold; and 
at last we seem to have struck a paying 
vein.” 

“ But hit ain’t yourn,” a man’s voice said 
sharply, behind them. They turned and 
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saw Hank Jerdon coming out through the 
undergrowth. “This land’s mine, and for 
two year I been workin’ out the gold in 
that thar cave.” 

“Pappy!” Ducie cried, starting to run 
to him. She stopped half way and her 
head fell. “Oh! pappy, I been er-faultin’ 
you-uns all this time when you was on’y 
diggin’ gold.” 

The rude keenness of the mountaineer’s 
face softened a little. He went to the 
child and patted her clumsily on her bare 
tangled head. 

“Look here,” Burnham said to him, 
“T’ve seen men washing out gold all by 
themselves in these mountains and they 
never made more than a few dollars a day; 
don’t you want to sell us an interest in 
your land here, and let us put in a little 
machinery ?”’ 

Jerdon looked him over cautiously. “An 
so yore interest in revenue war in the form 
of gold,” he said, gaining time while he 
thought. 

“ We’ve heard about this mountain gold 
for years,” Hodges explained, “and we've 
known people who came down here and 
got up big companies and failed, but we’ve 
made up our minds that there’s some little 
money in it, and if this belongs to you 
we'd like to buy you out or take a share.” 

Ducie caught her father’s hand and clung 
to it for all the world as if she were little 
Rinth. The sunlight shifted and flickered 
on her upturned face. “ Oh, pap, an’ then 
we-uns could move back to the Holler!” 
she pleaded. 

“T’ve done a heap er projictin’ bout’n 
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that thar gold,” Hank Jerdon answered, 
staring at the ground, “but when all’s 
said, I was on’y studyin’ to git mo’ money 
fer you an’ Rinthy, an’ hit ain’t been much 
fun er workin’ hit by myse’f.” He stopped 
awhile, and when he looked up at the 
men his face was twitching. The gold 
that he had guarded as a secret hope was 
very hard to share. “I'll have to have 
some reference that you-uns is straight 
an’ hones’,” he said, “ an’ after that I'll 
sell you a half pardnership in this hyar 
vein. Yes, Ducie an’ you-uns can live in 
the Holler if you admire to, or any place 
else, I reckon—— ” 

Ducie gave a hard, tearless sob. Her 
father’s face lighted up whimsically. “So! 
so!” he said, stroking her down as if she 
were a nervous colt. “ That’s all right, 
Ducie, I got a little mad ‘ith you-uns fer 
thinkin’ you knowed more’n I did when 
we moved up hyar, an’ that’s the reason 
er my never lettin’ on bout’n the gold. 
Hit war plumb sneakin’ er me, honey, but 
I war tickled mos’ to death whenever you- 
uns got to worry'in’ over that thar still 
what I ain’t never had. But hit’s all right, 
though I've projected a mighty sight whilst 
I war workin’ all alone in that thar cave.” 

But Ducie sank down beside Bounce, 
who had come slinking in between them. 
“Oh, I been er faultin’ you-uns an’ 
pappy,” she moaned, hugging him tight 
in her remorse and ioy, “I kep’ er faultin’ 
everybody when Rinth said I hadn’t no 
call to, an’ you-uns war thes er doin’ yore 
bes’ to let on to me that hit warall ’bout’n 
innercent diggin’ fer gold.” 
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SOME NOTED PIANISTS. 
By D. Riving. 


W HAT a feast we are having this sea- 

son! Music-lovers, be glad and 
thankful and take it all in. The most ex- 
acting may find something to please and 
suit him. 

Opera in English, German, Italian and 
French—yes, and Chinese, too, and if you 
want a bit of fun different 
from anything else go and 
hear Chinese opera. There 
is more to hear than to see. 
Then there are several new 
comic operas which contain 
good music; also the Sym- 
phony concerts and the Phil- 
harmonic and the Oratorio 
and various other singing so- 
cieties, all of which produce 
first-class music. And added 
to all this chorus and ea- 
semble work are the 
many soloists — so 
many that lack 
of space for- 
bids recording 
their names 
here. 

A few pian- 
ists, however, 
whoare promi- 
nently before 
the public at 
present I wish to notice somewhat briefly. 

I happened, a couple of weeks ago, to 
meet Joseffy, and after shaking hands and 
congratulating him on looking so well and 
contented, I asked if we were going to 
have the pleasure of hearing him in public 
this season. 

“What is the need?” said he. “ You 
have Rosenthal and Sieveking and Carrefio 
and many others. That’s abundance of 
piano. Why should I crowd in?” 


“But the people are always glad to hear 
Joseffy,” said I. 

“Ah! nonsense!” said he, with much 
vehemence, and then an intimate friend 
who had not seen him since his return from 
abroad came up, and seizing him with both 
hands spirited him away to a café, say- 
a ing, “Come, I must know all 

about your visit home, and 
how the folks are over there,” 
and I was left alone, thinking 
what a pity that Genius is so 
retiring. 

But what does Genius care 
for the clappings and the 
bravos? Not a rap, except- 
ing, perhaps when stern ne- 
cessity forces it to think of the 
Almighty Dollar; and then it 
isn’t the “bravo” that it 
cares for so much as 
the “ dollar,” for 

after sufficient 

dollars are 

“coined” Gen- 

ius withdraws 

again to its 

own little 

world of study 

and reflection, 

whence no 

amount of clap 
or bravo will induce it forth. 

So it is with our Joseffy. I consider him 
of ws, for he is now more American 
than anything else, excepting, perhaps, in 
the scrabble for money. Wealth and fame 
have apparently no allurements, for he is 
content to live quietly with his family in 
the outskirts of Tarrytown, entertaining a 
few friends and superintending the educa- 
tion of his children—who are laying the 
foundation for the technique their father 
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has mastered—and coming to New York 
once a week to attend to private business. 

He accomplishes a great deal of work at 
home, not only in keeping up his réperfotre, 
but also in embellishing some of the popu- 
lar and difficult concertos, weaving new 


at Court he retired to his father’s villa, just 
out of Buda Pesth. While there he not 
only enjoyed a sojourn with his parents 
and added to his health and vigor, but he 
also accomplished a great deal of work the 
results of which, notwithstanding his fear 


MRS. FANNIE BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER. 


difficulties into the already troublesome 
passages in Liszt’s and Brahms’s and other 
masters’ works. 

His fame was enhanced last summer by 
the honor of a Royal invitation to visit his 
native place and participate in the Anni- 
versary Celebration at Buda Pesth; and 
after having been entertained and honored 


of “crowding in,” I am confident we shall 
have the pleasure of hearing before the 
season is over. 


From Joseffy to Rosenthal is but a 
slight transition—one always suggests the 
other in my mind, which is quite natural 
since they are fellow-countrymen and at 


{wise 
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MORITZ ROSENTHAL. 


one time master and pupil, though both 
are masters now. 

Yes, Rosenthal has indeed become a mas- 
ter of the pianoforte—he transforms it into 
a whole orchestra. The little D flat Valse 
of Chopin he has broadened into an almost 
orchestral number. His attacks and cli- 
maxes are phenomenal, his crescendos are 
magnificent, his fortissimos are terrible. 

It is marvellous, it seems impossible, that 
such volumes of tone could be drawn from 
a piano—an orchestra can scarcely do 
more. 

His teachers may well be proud of him, 
and he as well may be proud of himself. 
From childhood up he has been a worker. 


At the age of four he showed very marked 
musical ability, and his parents were en- 
couraged to develop it as much as possi- 
ble. At ten he was an excellent player, 
appearing in public with Mikali, his teach- 
er at that time. A part of the perform- 
ance was Chopin’s Rondo in C, for two 
pianos. Since then he has been a per- 
former of merit, appearing much in public 
and, unlike many of the prodigies, sustain- 
ing his early acquired honors. 

This is his second visit to America. 
Eight years ago this country heard him in 
about one hundred performances—mostly 
recitals. He was characterized then as a 
powerful and brilliant player with a close 
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and crisp touch, but lacking in depth— 
feeling. But now he has broadened ; just 
as he has enlarged and embellished many 
well known compositions by the addition 
of thirds or sixths or more intricate scale 
and arpeggio passages, so he has enlarged 
his own style by the development of more 
feeling and character in his interpretations. 


This is as much the result of reading: 


and study as of practice. Mere practice 
does not make a well-rounded pianist— 
education is a necessary accessory; and 
this is a part of the secret of Rosenthal’s 
success. He has always been a student of 
more than music. 

He has a vigorous physique, a hand- 
some, open countenance, a very pleasing 
manner and is a lover of society. He 
thinks that mingling with people broadens 
his ideas and thus his style of playing is 
broadened. 

He has arranged to appear during the 
next four months in from sixty to seventy- 
five concerts, visiting all of the principal 
cities of the United States. 


Congratulations are in order — con- 
gratulations to ourselves for the oppor- 
tunity we are to have this season of again 
hearing one of our favorites, one who has 
of late been delighting other parts of the 
world with her talent— Mme. Teresa 
Carrefio—by some critics called “The 
Lioness of the Piano.” “ Lioness” is a 
good term. Carrefiois queen of pianistes, 
and just now at the zenith of her career. 

Like all of our virtuosi she commenced 
as a child, developing a talent and a love 
for music which stimulated her to work 
hard and patiently. Difficulties were thus 
surmounted with comparative ease, and 
even in her youth she was an acknowledged 
pianiste. 

Her southern nature (she is a Venezue- 
lan by birth) and her training by the warm- 
hearted Gottschalk have made her a per- 
former of deep feeling, a truly sympathetic 
player; there are not many such. Georg 


Matthias, Chopin’s pupil, added fire—fas- 
ston—to her style, and other masters, to- 
gether with travel and education, have 
broadened her method so that the piano is 
virtually but a plaything in her hands— 
she can do with it about as she pleases. 

She has played in every part of the 
world where piano music is appreciated, 
and although she has always met much 
enthusiasm on the American continent, 
her greatest triumphs have been scored 
among foreigners, especially among Rus- 
sians and Germans. And it is from an 
extended and very successful season on 
the Continent, among her German and 
Russian admirers, that she is about to re- 
turn to us for a series of fifty or sixty con- 
certs in all the principal cities. 


“A female Rosenthal!’’ That’s what a 
German critic called Mrs. Fannie Bloom- 
field-Zeisler, a pianiste of whom Ameri- 
cans should be proud. For, although 
born abroad, in Vienna, she is distinctively 
American, having lived in this country 
since early childhood. Her education, 
musical and otherwise, has been acquired 
in America, excepting for three years, 
from her fourteenth to her seventeenth 
year, when she returned to Vienna to per- 
fect herself as a professional pianiste with 
that great moulder of pianists, Leschititz- 
ley. 

During that three years she not only 
studied to perfect the foundation already 
laid at home, but she also appeared many 
times in public concert, always with marked 
success, thus showing that her youthful 
studies at home were well directed and 
well worked out—as a prominent German 
critic stated after one of her most brilliant 
performances, “She proves that the art 
of piano-playing is as highly developed 
across the Atlantic as it is in Europe.” 

Upon her return to this country she ap- 
peared in many concerts with the various 
orchestras, the Philharmonic, the Boston 
Symphony, the Chicago Philharmonic, etc., 
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in all of which she met with marked 
success. 

About this time she married Mr. Sig- 
mund Zeisler, of Chicago, and not long 
afterward, in ’93 and ’94, she again went 
abroad for more triumphs and _ honors. 
She realized them. Her wonderful tech- 
nique, her powerful touch, her accuracy 
and brilliancy astonished every one, 
and especially the Germans. “An- 


other Rubenstein,” “A female Ro- |) 


senthal,” “ A pianist of the first rank,” 
were some of their expressions upon 
hearing her marvellous performances. 

Since returning from that trium- 
phal trip abroad she has been living 
in her beautiful home in Chicago 
surrounded by a devoted class of 
enthusiastic pupils and admirers. 

She is of slight physique but pos. 
sesses a masterful will-power. This, 
added to a winning temperament 
and much magnetism, enables her to 
attract and hold the affection of 
those who are fortunate enough to 
gain her friendship, and also aids 
her greatly in teaching, which she 
does only in classes. Each class 
comprises from four to six pupils 
and a lesson lasts from three to fou: 
hours. Her studio is large, taste- 
fully furnished and is equipped with 
two grand pianos. 

During the past two months she 
has appeared in all the principal 
cities on the Pacific coast. Next 
month we shall probably have the 
pleasure of hearing her in New York and 
other Eastern cities. 


I had the opportunity a short time ago 
of hearing two youthful prodigies who 
will probably become famous pianists be- 
fore many years more —a boy and a 
girl. 

The boy, Dion Kennedy, is thirteen 
years old and already quite a master of the 
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piano. His home is in Burlington, Vt., in 
which place, as well as in neighboring 
towns, he has frequently appeared in pub- 
lic concert. The greater part of his musi- 
cal education he has received at home, 
but this season he is studying in New 
York. 

The girl—a little eight-year-old, whose 
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name I am not at liberty to mention at 
present—is also something of a prodigy. 
She has been studying about a year and a 
half, and already has a firm, clear touch, 
and executes quite difficult scale and ar- 
peggio passages with an ease and smooth- 
ness that is astonishing. 

If these two are properly trained for 
four or six years longer we shall hear and 
witness more marvels in pianoforte-playing. 
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WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 
By Will M. Clemens. 


T was late in the afternoon of a warm 
and sultry day in August. There had 
been a darkening of the sky and a heavy 
rain, and now, as the day waned, the black 
and murky clouds were slowly lifting. 
The waters rushed madly through the 
creek bed in the bottom-land. Rivulets 
were formed on the hillsides and in the 
roadways. ‘The robins and the sparrows 
came out from their hidden nests in the 
trees and sang sweetly in the refreshing 
air, and the sun, radiant and warm, peeped 
out from his nest of black clouds and cast a 
farewell glance at the village before sinking 
to rest behind the hills in the distance. 
Silver Creek was one of a score of vil- 
lages nestled among the Cuyahoga hills. 
The solitary church bell rang out on the 
still air, with the tone and the ring of the 
other village church bells. The weather- 
beaten tin sign of the village doctor, and 
the wooden boot over the shoemaker’s 
door, resplendent in a new dress of red 
paint, were among the few indications of 
life and commercial activity. 
The postmistress, with highly poised 
head, opened the daily pouch of letters 


-that came over to Silver Creek in the 


stage. She possessed an assumed author- 
ity which caused her to reign supreme 
over the other female residents of the vil- 
lage. On this August day she found a 
strange letter in the daily mail, a letter 
strange to her because directed to a per- 
son whom she did not know. It bore the 
city postmark, was written in a business 
hand, and was addressed: 


“Mrs. BLANK, 
Care Rev. Ropert Dopsss, 
Silver Creek, Ohio.” 
The postmistress held the letter in her 
hand and after gazing at it long and 
thoughtfully, murmured to herself: 


“ Now I wonder who that is. ’Pears to 
me I never heard on her before.” 

Then with an air of mystery upon her 
face she placed the strange letter in the 
little pigeon-hole, upon which was written 
in faded ink the name of ‘ Dobbs,” and 
proceeded with the duties of her office. 

A short distance beyond the village 
limits, on the road to the city, and at the 
base of the hill down which the lumbering 
stage came rolling every evening, was the 
residence of the Reverend Robert Dobbs. 
Oakdale, as he called it, was an old-fash- 
ioned country residence with a wide ve- 
randa in front and high gables on the roof. 
There was a spacious lawn, and a double 
row of old trees along the roadway cast 
their shadows over the house-top. Rev. 
Dobbs had built Oakdale upon the very 
spot where for a quarter of a century had 
stood the old brick dwelling of the late 
Dr. Dobbs, his father. 

The Rev. Dobbs was not an old man, 
neither was he young; but still in his own 
mind he was more youthful than aged, and 
he was proud of proclaiming that he was 
six and forty. 

“Yessir,” he said one day toa neigh- 
bor, in his quick, spasmodic way, ‘“ Yessir, 
friend Penfield, I’m a young man still, sir, 
very young, | assure you. Sure enough, 
haven’t been actively engaged in the 
Lord’s work for several years, but there's 
time yet—plenty of time—assu1e you sir, 
it’s a fact—fact—I tell you.” 

Farmer Penfield agreed with the owner 
of Oakdale, and after talking about the 
crops and various things he suddenly in- 
quired: 

“ By th’ way, parson, who’s the lady vis- 
itin’ here ?”’ putting his head on one side 
and assuming an air of mystery. 

“She’s not visitin’, neighbor Penfield, 
just stoppin’ for a few weeks. She lives 
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in town and came out here for fresh air, I 
reckon. Didn’t want to put up at the 
tavern, you know, and we just thought 
we'd ’commodate her, seein’ that the gals 
are away and we've lots of room.” 

Farmer Penfield rubbed his chin, mut 
tered “hum,” gathered up the folds of his 
long linen duster, and, as he thrust his 
hands into his breeches’ pockets, declared 
that the “evenin’ milkin’” was to be 
looked after, and departed for his home- 
stead just over the hill on the town road. 

The Rev. Robert Dobbs sat on the 
veranda looking out over the fields ina 
disinterested sort of way. He bestowed 
an occasional glance upon the retreating 
figure of Farmer Penfield. For a long 
time after he sat in deep meditation. His 
hands rested on the arm of a great rustic 
chair. He was a short man who tipped 
the tavern scales at one hundred and sixty 
pounds. The trunk of his body was short 
and thick and was supported by limbs 
much shorter and thicker in proportion. 
His head was rather large and long, with 
a long face—too long, in fact, for the 
length of body and limbs. 

Suddenly arousing from his reverie, he 
clapped his hand on his breast, as if to feel 
something in his pocket, and then reaching 
within he drew forth the letter with the 
city postmark, addressed to Mrs. Blank. 
Then arising quickly he hastened within 
the house to deliver the epistle. 

Mrs. Blank had come to Silver Creek 
upon the advice of a friend, who was pro- 
fuse in praise of the quiet village as a rest- 
ing-place. She intended to remain here 
until summoned to the city by her attorney 
to attend her divorce case that was pend- 
ing in the courts. 

When the Rev. Dobbs gave her the let- 
ter she tore it open and read: 


“ My DEAR MapDaAm: Your case will come 


up in Court of Common Pleas the first: 


It would be well for you to 
I en- 


of September. 
return in the course of ten days. 
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close a sealed letter which Mr. Blank re- 
quested me to forward to your address.” 

The sealed letter, the address of which 
she recognized as in the handwriting of her 
husband, she placed in the pocket of her 
dress, where it remained until later in the 
evening, when, in the quiet and seclusion 
of her own room, she drew it forth with 
trembling hands, and by the light of the 
glass lamp upon the little table in the 
room she read his letter: 


“August 14, —. 


“My Dear Wire: I have not written to 
you before, although every day I have 
wanted to do so, but I fought that inclina- 
tion until to-day, when I felt that I must 
write. Oh! that I could have been a man 
among men, instead of the coward that } 
have shown myself! If I had known the 
love you know I would not be where I am 
to-day. ‘To what a world of misery a 
single false step will lead one, and it all 
comes from making the mistake that so 
many men and women make every day— 
the mistake of calling passion love. 

“ You certainly can have no respect for 
me. If you only could forgive, if your 
love could be mine again, if all the misery 
and sorrow which I feel could be driven 
out of my life and you could take me to 
you again, just as I am, I believe—yes, ! 
know—that I would accept the chance to 
go with you anywhere and lead a better life. 
Will you write me just a word of comfort, 
even if you will never consent to take me 
back again into your sweet and sacred love? 
Write just a word to tell me that you do 
not wholly despise me, even if you have no 
respect or love for 

“Your HusBanpb.” 


The tears were falling from her eyes as 
she finished reading, and the drops fell 
thick and fast upon the letter she held 
within her trembling hands. She seized a 
sheet of paper nervously, and then a pen, 
and wrote with shaking fingers: 
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“Yes, come back again. I can forgive, 
can love. Come to me here at once, and 
we will arrange to go away together—far 
from these scenes, and from the cause of 
all this misery. Come to me at once, and 
may Heaven bless you.” : 

She folded the letter, placed it in an en- 
velope and addressed it hurriedly. Then 
falling on her knees she prayed to God for 
strength and guidance, prayed for him who 
had walked in evil paths, and begged of 
Heaven that peace and happiness might 
come to them in future years. Then she 
retired for the night, and slumbered with 
the sleep of babes and dreamed sweet 
dreams. 

In the morning she gave the letter to 
Parson Dobbs, with instructions that it 
be mailed at once. He placed the precious 
document in the pocket of his old jacket, 


SOUL. 


but in the carriage barn, whither he went 
after breakfast to oil the wheels of his 
phaeton, he hung the jacket on a peg, and 
later in the day he donned another coat, 
leaving the jacket and the letter out of 
sight and out of mind. And there the 
jacket hung for two weeks and more, and 
the tender words of cheer and comfort, 
nay, of hope and life, from wife to hus- 
band, were never read until too late to bring 
about a meeting or a reconciliation. 

She waited patiently for his coming, but 
he never came, and in ten days she re- 
turned to the city to find the newspapers 
promising rich developments in her di- 
vorce case, which was to come before the 
court the following day. 

A week after the divorce was granted 
good old Parson Dobbs mailed a letter at 
the village post-office. 


THE SOUL. 


By Minna Irving. 


“T AM weary of life,” said the rose, 
As she leaned to look over the wall, 

“Tam tired of the garden close, 

And the birds, and the bees, and all.” 
She was plucked with a careless smile 

As a beautiful girl went by, 
To bloom on her breast awhile, 

And be cast in the dust to die. 


“T am tired of the tree,” said the bird, 
“ Of the leaves inthe wind and the rain, 

Of the trills and the tunes I have heard 
And warbled again and again.” 

He was shut from the sky and the stars 
In a cage, like a savage thing, 

And beating his breast on the bars 
He died, with a broken wing. 


“T would go to the war,” said the boy, 
“IT am weary of clover in bloom, 
In the rush of the battle is joy, 
And I pant for a sabre and plume.” 
In the face of the foemen he led, , 
To the wail of the wounded, the moan ; 
Of the dying, and over the dead 
He mounted the steps of a throne. 


For the soul is a thing that grows, 
The soul is a deathless plume ; 
In the boy and the bird and the rose 
It was ever the one and the same. 
It was born of a beam of the sun, 
From the heart of the blossom it passed 
To the bird and the boy, where it won 
The glory it pined for, at last. 
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THE PASSING SHOW, 
Robert Stodart. 


Miss REHAN’S RE-ENTRANCE AS Rosalind—“* Dig WEBER’ 
THEATRE ; YVETTE GUILBERT AT Koster & Biau’s; AUGUSTE VAN BIENE AT 
THE AMERICAN THEATRE; “ THE MANDARIN” AT THE HERALD SQUARE; OLYM- 


PIAN ORIGINALITIES, 


HE eighteenth season of Daly’s 
Theatre and the twenty-eighth of 
Augustin Daly’s management in New 
York, was happily inaugurated, November 
23, by a sumptuous and 
tasteful revival of Shake- 
speare’s sylvan comedy, 
“As You Like It.” 

Miss Ada Rehan then 
deepened the impression 
which she made as fosa- 
Zind when, in December 
of 1889, she first set be- 
fore our public her brill- 
iant impersonation of that 
winsome heroine. On her 
first entrance, she was 
obliged to bend to a 
friendly gale of recogni- 
tion proceeding from a 
large and brilliant gather- 
ing, which later called her 
out repeatedly, and by 
its plaudits hailed her as 
a past mistress of Shake- 
spearean- comedy. The 
well-known merits of her 
performance have been 
emphasized, so that to- 
day her Rosalind wants but an added tinge 
of poetry and a deepening of the note of 
sentiment to become the standard for all 
other actresses who may essay to embody 
thecharacter. Thescenesof gayety—real 
and assumed—are carried through with un- 
exampled sparkle, and the episode of thé 
bloody handkerchief, with its pitiful dis- 
closure of weakness beneath “a swashing 
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AT THE IRVING PLACE 


and a martial outside,” is by contrast made 
doubly impressive. Miss Rehan is but in- 
differently seconded in “ As You Like It” 
by Mr. Charles Richman, whose Orlando 


EDWARD H. SOTHERN. 


lacks the fire and freedom of vigorous 
youth. His readings are correct but unim- 
passioned, and those persons who have not 
forgotten Mr. Drew’s impersonation will 
not accept him as an efficient successor. 
Of course, these are first-night impressions, 
and Mr. Richman may yet redeem himself. 

Mr. George Clarke repeats his former 
success as /agues, and strengthens his 
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reputation as a Shakespearean actor. His 
reading of the familiar Seven Ages speech 
is a flawless gem of elocution. Mr. Gresh- 
am’s Zouchstone is according to tradition, 
and artistically admirable, but he fails to 
light it up with crackling humor as did the 
lamented James Lewis. What a thing is 
personality ! 

Mr. John Craig is an unusually interest- 
ing Olver—a part that is deemed ungrate- 
ful and despised by actors generally. 


Each time that “ Die Weber ”’ is present- 


ed in the original at the Irving Place: 


Theatre lovers of good acting, whatever 
their tongue, should crowd the house to 
the doors. I say this after witnessing the 
single representation of Gerhardt Haupt- 
man’s masterpiece of realism given by 
Director Heinrich Conried early in the 
present season. “ Die Weber” (The Weav- 
ers) was produced at this house last year 
for the first time, and I recall that the 
praise it then received struck me as ex- 
travagant. In the light of what I havé 
since witnessed, it seems moderate, almost 
feeble. For—let me express myself plain- 
ly—I have not seen a more artistic or sat- 
isfying representation during the ten years 
or more that I have been watching the 
dramatic stage in this country. Certainly 
we have no stage manager who excels 
Herr Conried in generalship, by which I 
mean the power to instil into large bodies 
of auxiliaries the spirit of the artist, so 
that each will retain his individuality of 
expression while working in harmony with 
his fellows. The evident aim of most 
stage managers is to crush individuality 
wherever it crops out among the subordi- 
nates. Herr Conried encourages, culti- 
vates it, with the most gratifying results. 
The crowds and mobs in “ Die Weber ” are 
intelligent collectively and as individuals. 
They have sensibility, and that sensibility 
is shown in as many different ways as 
there are persons in them. 

Carl Zickner, Arthur Eggeling, Mathieu 
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Pfeil, Herbert Reusch and Anna Braga are 
a few of those principals whose acting 
stands out even in a superb exsemdle, but 
the most notable feature of the perform- 
ance of “Die Weber” is its mutable 
crowds. Local stage directors would learn 
much by watching them. Our American 
actors, too, should visit the Irving Place 
Theatre whenever they can. They will— 
most of them—learn something there every 
minute. 


With this is presented a picture of Mlle. 
Yvette Guilbert, the world-famous dseuse, 
who, framed by a goodly company of 
specialists, is engaged in chanting her 
songs at Koster & Bial’s Music Hall. 
There is true art ineverything this woman 
does—in the lightest of her Xanrof ditties 
as in the tragic récitatives of Richepin; 
and, if we are broad enough to admit all 
forms of art to our consideration, concern- 
ing ourselves merely with the matter of 
quality, we shall find that Yvette Guilbert, 
unique and unapproachable as she is in her 
special line, is neither to be overlooked as 
lacking great talent, nor brushed aside as 
unworthy the attention of decorous folk. 
Her method is that of suggestion—of “the 
beyond ”—and so delicately is this method 
applied that matters inherently dubious are 
glossed into harmlessness. She has the 
touch that redeems. It is as when that 
other Paristenne, Réjane, danced for us 
in “ Ma Cousine,” and her tiny foot, flying 
upward, brushed a kiss from the forehead 
of abashed propriety. Did we condemn 
her? No. We applauded her, just as we 
applaud Guilbert, for taking us to the 
edge of the precipice, and then so cleverly 
drawing us back just as we are about to 
topple over. Her humor is versatile. Its 
range is from the refinements of drawing- 
room raillery to the brutal jocoseness of 
street crowds. Some of her sad recitals 
are as vividly condensed as a brief tale 
by Hardy or De Maupassant. In one 
of them— Richepin’s “Le Coeur de la 
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Mére’’—we get a glimpse of the dual 
feminine soul—the tigerish ferocity of 
the mistress, the tenderness of the moth- 
er—that is a dazzling revelation. 

Believe me, my moderns, you van- 
not ignore Yvette Guilbert. Now, 
as when last she visited us, the song- 
birds of opera flutter around her; 
their throats are swelling with rou- 
lades and trills and grand éravura 
notes. But, deeper than this melo- 
dious cascade, is heard a mocking 
refrain, as distinct, as insistent as 
the measured beat of a f/zz¢cato ac- 
companiment. It is the voice of the 
modern soul, which understands ev- 
erything, which cherishes no illusions, 
which is filled with an ironical weari- 
ness. It is the dernier cri of this 
waning century. 


Mr. Auguste Van Biene, the star— 
musical and dramatic—of “ ‘The Bro- 
ken Melody,” is a success of person- 
ality as well as of virtuoso’s skill. A 
more magnetic man has never ap- 
peared before an American audience, 
and of his popular success in this 
country there is no room for reasona- 
ble doubt. I say popular success, 
simply because “ The Broken Mel- 
ody” is a play which persons of re- 
fined and exact taste in matters dra- 
matic will refuse to consider seriously, 
owing to the baldness of its argu- 
ment, the glaring improbabilities with 
which it abounds and the tinsel 
character of its dialogue. t 

Paul Borinski, an indigent musica! 
composer and Polish political refu. ~ 
gee, is first seen living in dire poverty 

‘in London lodgings. His wife be- 
lieves in him and shares his misfortunes un- 
complainingly. Zhe Duchesse de Vervier, 


who cherishes a passion for Borinshkt, causes 
him to believe his wife untrue, and separates 
them. Simultaneously, the production of 
Bor inski’s opera raises him to affluence, and 
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he is shown to us an honored and courted 
guest at a reception given by the duchess. 
He plays for her amusement and that of 
the great people who are her friends, but 
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EDWARD H. SOTHERN IN ‘‘AN ENEMY TO THE KING.” 


he is sadder even than when he coped with 
poverty day by day. He had his wife 
then, and even his music cannot console 
him now. He meets General Jranoff, the 
man whom he believes to be his wife’s 
paramour, and they fight a duel. Later, 
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Jvanoff exposes the plot of the duchess, 
and Borinski learns the falsity of her 
charges. Seated alone beside his beloved 
‘cello, the musician takes up the thread of 
the broken melody where it was dropped 
when he was confronted with his wife’s 
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ried each week. Mr. Van Biene’s playing 
is marked by delicious purity of tone, ar- 
tistic breadth and sympathy of expression. 
Heis a poet of the ’cello, which in his hands 
acquires a wonderfully human and appeal- 
ing quality; and, consciously or uncon- 
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MISS MARIE VALLEAU. 


apparent treachery, and as he finishes it 
his wife steals into his arms. 

The chief merit of this piece, which is 
neither witty nor wise, is that it intro- 
duces Mr. Van Biene’s ‘cello solos logically 
and as an integral, not a mere incidental 
feature. In the salon scene the actor-mu- 
sician gives four selections. These are 
drawn from a large répertoire and are va- 


sciously, he is doing a fine thing. I think 
of no one person at the moment who is 
more effective in popularizing good music’ 
with the masses. The magic of his singular 
personality and “the splendid sweep of his 
bow ” work together for education. The 
first, as revealed in a simple heart-story, at- 
tracts the plain people who never goto the 
higher class of concerts ; the second gives 
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them an artistic emotion which they can 
experience nowhere else. In the case of 
“The Broken Melody ” the play is not the 
thing. It is Auguste Van Biene, his ’cello 
between his knees, his eyes half closed, 
his face an unuttered prayer, 
dreaming himself into melody 
that is the very soul of sound. 


Whatever success may attend 
the career of “The Mandarin,” 
the new Smith-De Koven Chinese 
opera, will be due to the work 
of the librettist, who has written 
a rarely bright and entertaining 
book, with many lines of a flavor 
quite Gilbertian and a really en- 
grossing plot—not so involved 
as to worry folk on mere pleas- 
ure bent, yet thick enough to 
sustain their interest from the 
first comic catastrophe to the 
last ludicrous mishap. Mr. De 
Koven’s score is a grievous dis- 
appointment. It is musicianly 
but uninspired, pleasing but lack- 
ing in virility and warmth of feel- 
ing. Some of its airs tickle the 
ear for the moment, but having 
jingled themselves into silence 
they are immediately forgotten. 
Musically “ The Mandarin ” is a 
water-color in harmonics, and a 
feebly executed one at that. 

The company is a capable one 
and well balanced; indeed, the 
average of merit is very high. 
Miss Bertha Waltzinger, who a 
steadily advances in her profes- 
sion, is comely and clear-voiced 
as Jesso, the wife of Fan-Zan, a royster- 
ing vagabond. Miss Waltzinger wins 
great favor by her artistic use of a 
naturally beautiful voice, and it needs 
but a slight improvement in her acting, 
which still lacks animation, to place her 
in the front rank of light opera prima- 
donnas. Mr. George C. Boniface, Jr., is 
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actually comic as the reprobate Fan- Zan, 
as also, in lesser degree, is Mr. Geo. Honey, 
who has the important ré/e of the A/anda- 
rin. Mr. Honey’s humor is a trifle heavy 
and smacks of the London music halls. 


YVETTE GUILBERT. 


A dainty, graceful woman is Miss Adele 
Ritchie, whose 7ing-Zing would be the 
most charming memory of “ The Mandarin” 
if only she could sometimes forget Adele 
Ritchie. For self-consciousness this young 
woman is the feminine Hubert Wilke of 
the comic opera stage. Zhe Emperor of 
China finds a worthy representative in Mr, 
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Henry Norman, who has dignity, a sly, dry 
humor and a voice of unusual distinctness, 
both in speech and song. 

The production is an opulent and ex- 
traordinarily beautiful one. 


Not satisfied with having indicated his 
rural leanings by grafting barnyard fowls 
upon the scheme of his Olympian roof- 
garden, Oscar Hammerstein, the original, 
has thought again, with the result that the 
Cherry Sisters (of great renown in Iowa 
and Kansas) have been induced tempora- 
tily to forsake their fruit-farm near Cedar 
Rapids and make the long “jump” to 
New York. Their dogged rusticity is di- 
verting, and it is easy to understand how 
they have made themselves at once popu- 
lar and unpopular in their native fast- 
nesses. The statement that these artists 
are accustomed to play behind a net they 
themselves deny with heat. A wire grat- 
ing is used. Their programme of songs, 


ON THE DIAL. 


dances and recitations—in the country 
church sociable manner—is received with 
howls of derision and some pitying laugh- 
ter; but to the trained observer there are 
signs that the Cherries are ripe, and that 
the fun is not all on one side of the foot- 
lights. Probably they are laughing in 
their skimpy sleeves, and will go back to 
the farm well laden with sound money, 
there to gather their fellow-rustics around 
the log fire o’ winter nights and tell them 
how they disposed of a gold-brick to the 
guileless New Yorkers. 

There are lots of good things besides 
the Cherries on Mr. Hammerstein’s Long 
Acre farm; indeed, being progressive, he 
is a believer in the alternation-of-crops 
system, and keeps bringing up a fresh 
growth every week or two, so that it is 
difficult to follow his undertakings closely 
and record them in the pages of any 
monthly, be it agricultural or, like this 
one, merely artistic and literary. 


THE SHADOW 
By T. Hi. 


AS’ swiftly fall the yellow sands 
In Time’s recording glass, 
So o’er the dial, with equal flight, 
Sunbeams and shadows pass. 


The record of Life’s golden hours 
Thy hand, unerring, keeps, 

Where silently around thy disk 
The slender shadow creeps. 


Kissed by the sun, in brightest smiles 
Thy radiant face appears, 

But when the day-god veils 42s smile, 
A sombre darkness wears. 
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Farnham. 


So o’er our brightest hours may steal 
Some dark and vain regret, 

Which not the lengthening flight of years 
Can teach us to forget. 


The memory of some uttered word, 
Which best had died in thought ; 

Some deed performed, which for our peace 
Had best remained unwrought. 


True symbols they, the light and shade, 
Which pass across thy face— 

For of Life’s gifts of good and ill, 
The emblem there we trace. 


HEART TO HEART. 
By Grace S. Brown. 


HE seemed like 
a precious 
jewel held in 
a setting far 
too rude and 
clumsy for its 
delicate beau- 
ty. Nature 
and gentle 
breeding had 
gifted her 

with charms fitted for stately drawing- 

rooms; and to see her was to wonder what 
caprice of Cupid had made such a one as 

Gertrude the wife of Dave Darmel—for 

Dave was a man of the sea, bronzed by 

the sun and weather-beaten. 

Out of less matter than this, imaginative 
seafarers have spun many a pretty yarn; 
and so when Dave and his fair young bride 
came to take charge of the Chatham 
Wrecking Station, not far from “Old 
Welcome” Lighthouse, and came, too, in 
the midsummer-time when the nights were 
bathed in soft, bewitching moonlight, and 
the sea was peaceful, and there were hours 
of respite for the men at the lighthouse and 
but little to do at the wrecking station, it is 
not to be wondered at that a score of pret- 
ty, romantic stories sprang into existence 
and hovered about Dave and Gertrude. 

In time, these romantic fancies came to 
Gertrude’s knowledge, and she received 
them witha sweet smile and a gentle word 
—a word which neither affirmed nor denied, 
and yet offended not; and a sort of pleas- 
ing mystery settled over the whole matter. 

This satisfied the imaginative minds of 
the sailors, and it was, moreover, the very 
thing that Gertrude most desired. 

She had loved Dave, a/ways—she was 
wont to say. She could not tell—who can ? 
—when Love had first entered her heart and 
made his home within; and though with 


the nicety that perhaps only the sensitive 
balance of a woman’s heart can under- 
stand, she remembered the very moment 
when she had d/scovered him there, she felt 
that such moments in one’s life are too 
sacred and beautiful to be revealed to 
strangers. 

Whatever this supreme moment of dis- 
covery might be to other women’s lives, to 
hers it had been as the unfolding of a fair 
flower, quietly, naturally, yet mysteriously 
revealing all the exquisite beauty and rich 
perfume that had, from the beginning, 
been held within its hitherto closed petals. 
There had come to her no painful thrill of 
unwonted delight, no sudden resurrection 
out of an old life into-a new; but rather a 
warmer, fuller light, an indescribable radi- 
ance and glory overspreading and hallow- 
ing the life that was already hers—the life 
that had always been linked with Dave's. 

She remembered how, when a child, she 
had sat one day in her father’s garden at 
play. Suddenly a sense of trouble had 
fallen upon her. She sprang up, left her 
toys, and running down the shady lane, 
she sped away as fast as her little feet 
would bear her along the open road. Not 
far from her father’s gate she found Dave 
lying upon the ground where he had fallen 
with a badly-sprained ankle. She remem- 
bered how she had. felt no surprise at all 
at this, and how she had quietly whispered 
to him, “ I knew it, Davy, and so I came.” 

When childhood had passed into girl 
hood, she remembered once having started 
out of sleep and sprung from her bed to 
kneel at midnight to pray for Dave far out 
at sea; and yet, the while, over her pretty 
home the moon shone brightly, and there 
was not enough breeze to stir the vines 
that climbed about her chamber windows. 
Ah, no storm of wind and wave had 
threatened Dave; but an evil spirit had 
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vrawn oy G. Bradley. 


‘AMIDST SUCH SCENES AS THIS WAS GERTRUDE’S HOME.” 


brooded all day over the gallant ship and, 
at midnight, there was a mutiny on board 
and Dave had been in peril—and heart to 
heart had spoken. 

She remembered one sweet gloaming 
time in the happy days of her betrothal 
when, as was her custom, she sat at the 
open piano and poured forth her feelings 
in impassioned strains of music and tender 
love-songs. Presently there seemed to 
come to her heart a joy, a delight, an in- 
definable something that thrilled her witha 
pleasure deeper than the music could give. 
She paused; and in the silence she became 
conscious that Dave was in the room. She 
had thought him far at sea, but his ship 
had put back for repairs. 

And now, she was Dave’s wife. 

The pleasant summer waned and died, 
and with the autumn days the sea took on 
a ruffled look, and the winds were high, 
and the men talked of the coming equi- 
noctial, while they knit their brows and 
looked earnest. The sound of distress 


guns was frequently heard, distress sig- 
nals were seen by night, and the lifeboat 
went out often from “ Old Welcome.” At 
the Chatham Station there were reports of 
wrecks and calls for assistance; there 
were hurried footsteps; there was hauling 
of cables and anchors, and hard laboring 
with derricks and pontoons. 

In the midst of all this was Gertrude’s 
home. The same roof that covered the 
stores and wares of the wrecking company 
sheltered a nest of tiny rooms that were a 
world of light and joy to Dave. He loved 
the pleasant evenings there. Often he and 
Gertrude were alone; but sometimes there 
would be a knock at the door, and some- 
body would hope that he would not be in- 
truding if he came in for a little chat. Per- 
haps he was captain of a bark that was 
loading near by, and who being far from 
his own home could not resist the desire 
to draw near to another’s fireside. Ger- 
trude had already learned that of all men 
in the world these sea-roamers held home 
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most tenderly; and she was glad if, in 
passing, they could find cheer in her 
simple abode. Each self-invited guest had 
some tale to relate, and Gertrude would 
listen attentively, sometimes amused, and 
sometimes so filled with awe that she 
would nestle closely to Dave as_ she 
thought of the poor mariners tossed at the 
mercy of the cruel winds that howled and 
sighed and moaned about the wrecking 
station. 

“It’s going to be a bad night,” said the 
keeper of “Old Welcome” as he looked 
in upon Dave and Gertrude toward the 
close of a November day. 

“Yes,” answered Dave, “ unless the wind 
goes down at sunset.” 

“Tt may do that,” said the keeper. “I 
hope so. The Alice went out this after- 
noon—the Spry got the towing of her. 
Did you see her?” 

“Ves,” answered Gertrude, “I saw her. 
She looked very pretty.” 

“ Hope she'll look as well in the morn, 
ing. But,” he added with a laugh, “ may- 
be your good husband doesn’t. ‘It’s a 
poor wind blows nobody good ’—hey?” 


‘“HER ANXIOUS EYES FOLLOWED HIM.” 


“T wish no one trouble, I assure you,” 
said Dave. 

“ Of course not,” said the keeper. “ But 
you wreckers are like the physicians. 
They don’t wish any one harm, yet an 
epidemic is their harvest; and a few good 
rattlin’ nor’easters will fill the wreckers’ 
money-box. ’Sfar as we poor devils at 
“ Old Welcome ”’ are concerned, I hope for 
a quiet night, for we’re nigh tuckered out.” 

And when he had gone Gertrude’s eyes 
filled with tears, and she turned away lest 
Dave should see them; and they were 
silent for a little while. 

It was not so bad a night, after all, and 
the morning was fair and lovely. We are 
all more or less influenced by our sur- 
roundings—by east winds and clouds, by 
the darkness of the night and the bright- 
ness of the morning. Gertrude had slept 
well. Besides, this fair morning dawned 
upon her birthday. Dave had remembered 
it—and these little remembrances are so 
sweet to woman—and Dave’s kiss was still 
upon her lips as she stood by her chamber 
window and looked out on the sparkling 
water. 
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She went merrily about her morning 
duties, singing snatches of light and play- 
ful songs. ‘“ We will have a little birthday 
party—Dave and I,” she said to herself; 
and she was busy with some dainty crea- 
tion in pastry and sugar when the door 
flew open with a bound, and in came Dave 
carrying a bunch of deep, dark red roses. 

An expression of delight overspread 
Gertrude’s happy face, and the blue eyes 
that were upturned to Dave’s were full 
of joy and appreciation. Even Dave did 
not know what pleasure these lovely 
children from flowerland brought her. 
Save the few unpretentious plants that 
grew in quiet, sweet content, each in its 
own small pot of earth, in the south win- 
dow of Gertrude’s tiny parlor, and gave 
forth now and then a blossom, it was sel- 
dom that a flower found its way into the 
wrecking station. 

The days were so busy, the evenings 
were given to rest; Gertrude had not been 
in to the heart of the city since the summer- 
time; her friends were far away across the 
Atlantic in her English home. Thus far 
she had formed no abiding friendship— 
here at Chatham Station acquaintances 
were made and lost in a day. Presents 
she had—cans of finest lobster, fruits from 
the tropics, curios of various kinds—but 
no flowers. 

There were moments when she felt a 
longing for the things of her girlhood, for 
the touch of friendly hands that were 
gentle and soft like her own; times when 
only her love for Dave prevented a great 
home-sick throbbing at her heart. 

She held the roses in her hands, and 
buried her face away down in the very 
depth of their fragrant loveliness, and 
kissed them. 

“T’m glad they are unbroken,” Dave 
said. “I hurried for fear the storm might 
overtake me.” 

“The storm!” exclaimed Gertrude— 
and she went to the window. She had 
been so happy and so busy that she had 
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not noticed it. The sky was dull and 
angry and the water was black. There 
was but little wind, indeed the bay was un- 
usually sullen and quiet—but it was the 
calm before the storm; and even as Ger- 
trude watched, there came a‘great sighing 
and moaning about the house, and a myr- 
iad of white caps leaped upon the dark 
waters. 

During the afternoon the storm became 
furious, and a sickening, nervous dread 
seized Gertrude’s heart. 

“My darling,” Dave said, “the men at 
‘Old Welcome’ need my help. The guns 
are pleading pitifully. There is one life- 
boat already out, and they want to send. 
another—and they are short of men.” 

“ Are there none of our men willing to 
go?” 

“No. We sent out two wrecking par- 
ties this morning. Peterson and I are the 
only ones here now. James was _ here 
an hour ago, but he’s gone to see a sick 
brother. He'll be back to supper, and 
when he comes tell him that I wish him to 
sleep here to-night.” 

“Oh, my husband, do not go! They 
have no right to ask it. We are not—” 
She paused. She was thinking of the old 
keeper's words. 

“Yes, darling, I must go. ‘Try not to 
be nervous. It will soon be time for 
James to come, and it is not yet quite 
dark.”” He pressed her to his heart and 
turned away. 

The bunch of red roses stood on a 
small table near the door. He stooped to 
smell them. “They will speak to you of 
me,” he said. 

Gertrude heard Dave depart, she saw 
him pass through the gateway at the end 
of the Chatham dock; she watched him 
along the shore, and her anxious eyes fol- 
lowed him as he walked the great long pier 
that led to “Old Welcome”’; she saw him 
reach the lighthouse, and then amid the 
foaming spray and the confusion of forms 
she missed him. Darkness was falling, 
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and she turned from the window with a 
great sob. 

She heard the telephone bell out in the 
store-house. Oh, if only James would 
come! It rang the second time. She 
went timidly as far as her own door and 
listened. It rang athirdtime. She trem- 
bled nervously, but she felt that she must 
go. Oh, how the wind did moan and howl, 
and how it rocked the house ! 

Dave had hung the lights in the store- 
house—she was glad of that. She reached 
the telephone. “ Hello!” shecalled. Her 
voice was very weak, but there came an 
answer. It was James speaking—she 
' knew his voice. “Is that you, Mrs. Dar- 
mel?” ‘Yes, James.” My brother is 
very bad, ma‘am. He may not live till 
morning. Will you kindly let me stay 
with him to-night?” Yes ’’—so softly, 
so very softly. But James had heard it, 
for there came nothing more, and the bell 
did not ring again. 

She felt faint and sick, and the room 
about her seemed suddenly to grow un- 
familiar and dreary—almost ghostly. Im- 
pulsively, she opened the door} but the 
tremendous fury of the storm drove her 
back. Oh, what a night! If the lifeboat 
had not already started, it swve/y would 
not start now; or perhaps it would put 
back. Dave might come any moment. 

The thought gave her courage and she 
made her way back to her rooms. But she 


was all unnerved, and a score of hideous 
shapes seemed to be crouching inthe dark 
corners as she passed; and the new diving 
suit, with its fierce looking helmet and 
great iron shoes, sent a chill over her. 

But within her little parlor she felt 
better. She drew a chair close up to the 
fire, and settled into it to listen for Dave’s 
footsteps. She glanced at the clock. It 
was just eight. The half hours dragged 
heavily by; she was weary, and she slept. 
She awoke with a start. It was midnight. 
Dave had not come yet! He would cer- 
tainly have awakened her. She looked 
about the room. ‘There were the roses, 
fragrant and beautiful. She looked at 
them lovingly. “They will speak to you 
of me,” he had said. They certainly did— 
they spoke of his love and his care, and 
of all that he had been to her—always ; 
and a great overwhelming tenderness came 
into her heart. She was still gazing at the 
roses —thinking of them and of Aim — 
thinking so deeply, “ They will speak to 
you of me.” 

Suddenly, as she gazed, the beautiful 
flowers quivered and trembled. A feeling 
of grief such as she had never before 
known, pierced her heart. “Dave!” she 
cried piteously, as she stretched out her 
hands toward the roses. 

And when the men returned to “Old 
Welcome” at day-break, Dave was not 
with them. He was dead. 
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WHIST AND ITS MASTERS. 
By R. Frederic Foster. 


Part VI.—TuHeE DupticaTE SCHOOL. 


= the present craze for studying man 
in all his aspects, it is remarkable that 
no one has given us the physical and 
psychological reasons which lead certain 
men to prefer certain games. It is given 
to very few games to attract all men 
equally, as poker does, and it is seldom 
that we find a man equally attracted by 
two or more games. The physical and 
mentai characteristics of the men one sees 
at euchre and seven-up are widely differ- 
ent from those we find at scat and heart- 
solo. The man who is an adept at chess 
is very seldom to be found shooting craps. 
Certain games seem naturally to attract 
the intellectual classes, others the fashion- 
able, and still others the uneducated. Go 
into any university club and you will find 
backgammon and whist; in a Bowery 
hotel-parlor it is checkers and high five. 
Games which become widely popular in 
any country gradually come to be looked 
upon as national, and the selection is usually 
typical of the people. How characteristic 
of the German are the complications and 
apparent profundities of scat! How 
French the quickness and esprit of piquet! 
How English the plodding Selfishness of 
cribbage, where each man is continually 
trying to pega little ahead of his neighbor! 
America has had several so-called na- 
tional games, but they all possess one 
feature in common, which is certainly 
typical of the national character. This is 
the elimination of luck, and the necessity 
for a man to win by his own efforts. Every 
man is given an equal chance, and his suc- 
cess depends on his own judgment and 
skill. In euchre he may order the dealer 
to take up the trump; or he may pass, in 
the hope of getting an opportunity to 
make one better suited to his hand. In 
poker he can avoid the capitalist who at- 
tempts to corner everything, waiting until 


he gets a good hand himself, which the 
capitalist must pay handsomely to see. It 
was unquestionably owing to the great pre- 
ponderance of luck in the game that whist 
did not earlier become popular in America. 
If a man had a bad hand, or a long suc- 
cession of them, he had to sit still and sub- 
mit to the inevitable; his skill and judg- 
ment availing him little or nothing against 
the preponderance of aces and trumps. 
He might as well have been still under 
a monarchial form of government; the 
players with the kings and queens on their 
side had everything their own way. The 
game went against the spirit of American 
institutions, and it had to be revised before 
it could be adopted as a national pastime. 

At first there seemed to be little chance 
to improve it, the abolition of the count 
for honors being the only apparent change 
possible. This lengthened the game, and 
gave the skilful player a little more time 
in which to show his superiority. The 
duffers could no longer claim the odd trick 
and the possession of four honors as a 
game, but had to make every point by 
actual play. In spite of this change for 
the better it was still obvious that luck had 
more to do with success at whist than at any 
other game of cards. The great change, 
and the change which has made whist what 
it is in this country, was the introduction 
of duplicate, the fundamental principle of 
which is that every hand, good or bad, 
that is held by one side, shall be afterwards 
given to the other, and under exactly the 
same conditions with respect to the dis- 
tribution of the cards in the other -hands, 
and the lead. 

Two men are chiefly responsible for the 
present popularity of whist in America, 
and we present their pictures to our 
readers : Cassius M. Paine, of Milwaukee, 
the inventor of the apparatus, and John 
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T. Mitchell, of Chicago, who taught people 
how to use it. 

The principle of duplicate whist is very 
old. General Drayson tells us that in his 
boyhood he was accustomed to play 
double-dummy with his father, and that 
after the hands were dealt, the distribu- 
tion of the cards was recorded on a sheet 
of paper. After playing the hand and 
scoring the result, the cards were sorted 
out and redistributed according to the 
record on the slip of paper, General Dray- 
son taking the hands first played by his 
father. The total number of tricks taken 
by each side on the original and the over- 
play should of course be thirteen, and if 
either side made more, it must have been 
a gain, the cards having been exactly 
equal. General Drayson does not speak 
of this idea as having been original with 
his father; but rather as if it were a com- 
mon method. Very much the same princi- 
ple is spoken of by E. H. Sadler, now of 
Kansas City, who formed one of a famous 
quartet that played whist away back inthe 
‘6os. The other members were: W. W. 
Beebe, of New York, W. D. Crocker, of 
Williamsport, and Leslie Carter, of Chi- 
cago. Another whist club that flourished 
about the same time in Buffalo had as its 
leading spirits Postmaster-General Bissell 
and Sherman Viele. Mr. Sadler’s method 
of playing duplicate double-dummy was 
for the leader to announce in advance how 
many tricks he could take, and if the deal- 
er thought he could do better he overbid 
the leader. The hands were then played 
according to the leader’s ideas, and were 
afterwards replayed, the dealer taking the 
leader’s cards. 

The first authentic record we have of 
adapting these duplicate methods to the 
ordinary game, instead of to double-dum- 
my, was in a match played in London 
in 1857. The game was arranged as a 
test between four players who adopted 
systematic leads, drew inferences from the 
fall of the cards, and played their own and 


their partner's hands as a unit; and four 
players who followed guerrilla tactics, 
each playing his own cards to the best ad- 
vantage. Four of the best whist-players 
then living represented the well-disciplined 
army : “ Mogul,” “ Cavendish,” D. Jones 
and E. Wilson. “Cavendish” says it was 
very difficult to find players dad enough to 
represent the Ishmaelites; but Messrs. 
Chinery, Bullock, Lewis and Izard were 
finally agreed upon. The scientific players 
won by the narrow margin of eleven 
points in thirty-three hands. Modern 
matches between first-class teams often 
result in wider differences. 

In this match most of the principles 
still in use were introduced. Two of the 
four representing system sat north and 
south in one room, and their partners sat 
east and west in the other. The hands 
were dealt in one room only, and the cards 
were not recorded, but were kept in front 
of the player holding them, instead of gath- 
ering them into tricks. They were then 
carried into the adjoining room on little 
trays, and there overplayed. 

Modern methods have gradually im- 
proved this system, the custom being to 
deal a hand in each room, and then to ex- 
change. Before the invention of appa- 
ratus for carrying the cards from one room 
to the other without mishap or confusion, 
the players were in the habit of slightly 
shuffling their thirteen cards, and then 
leaving them face down on the table, with 
the trump turned, the four in one room 
then exchanging seats with the four in the 
other room, each retaining the point of the 
compass he originally occupied. 

The first match on this system that we 


_have any record of in America was played - 


in West Philadelphia, in the spring of 1883, 
at the residence of Capt. John P. Green, 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. This was between the Saturday 
Night Whist Club, represented by J. P. 
Green, E. P. Townsend, J. C. Pinkerton 
and Dr. Jones, and a team from the Uni- 
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versity of Pennsylvania, Gus Remak, Mil- 
ton C. Work, E. A. Ballard and J. P. 
Cowperthwaite. The three first named of 
the University players are now on the 
famous Hamilton Whist Club team, which 
won the championship at the whist con- 
gress in 1896. The University team won 
the match with the Saturday Nights by 


George Owen and C.C. Aldrich. They 
had read a brief account of a match be- 
tween the Carleton and the Wanderer’s 
Clubs, in Glasgow, which was played on 
the duplicate system, and they determined 
to try the experiment in Chicago. The 
experience of the first game was such a 
pleasant surprise that the Chicago Dupli- 
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seventeen tricks. Since then, duplicate, 
in some form or other, has been a great 
favorite in Philadelphia, which boasts some 


. of the finest players in the world, both men 


and women. 

The first duplicate whist match of which 
we have any record in the West took place 
in Chicago, at the residence of Dr. Camp, 
in the spring of 1888. The eight players 
were Harry and Ezra Booth, G. K., J. W. 
and John T. Mitchell, Frank Huntress, 


cate Whist Club was formed shortly after- 
ward, and met regularly in the parlors of 
the Commercial Hotel. Other clubs in the 
city got teams together, but the Dupli- 
cates, under the able leadership of John T. 
Mitchell, successively defeated the Ash- 
lands, Illinois, Wahpanseh, La Salle and 
Woodlawn Park Clubs. These matches 
attracted wide attention, and grew in 
popularity until we find forty players ona 
side in the match with Milwaukee, and not 
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long after that, two hundred players were 
engaged at one sitting. 

In 1891 the Duplicates were absorbed 
in the Chicago Whist Club, which has 
turned out more first-class players than 
any other in this country, Chicago having 
twice held the championship. The new 


*club soon became famous for its Wednes- 


day and Saturday night duplicate tourna- 
ments, which under the name of “com- 
pass whist ’’ were suggested and arranged 
by Mr. Mitchell, who published his methods 
in book form in 1892, under the title of 
“ Duplicate Whist.” 

Full accounts of the marvellous attend- 
ance on these compass whist nights ap- 
peared in the Chicago papers, and were 
widely copied, with the natural result that 
other cities quickly followed the example, 
and Mr. Mitchell was kept busy writing in- 
structions to people who wanted to play 
duplicate. To his efforts in Chicago the 
great popularity of duplicate whist is un- 
doubtedly due, and he is generally spoken 
of as “the father of duplicate whist.” 

The great objection to duplicate when 
played by more than eight persons was 
the confusion in transferring the cards 
from table to table. This was obviated 
by C. M. Paine’s invention of the duplicate 
whist tray, in which each of the four hands 
dealt at one table were kept in separate 
compartments, and their relative positions 
preserved, no matter how often they were 
overplayed. 

Since 1892 a great many ingenious meth- 
ods of arranging the players have been 
inventcu, Mr. E. C. Howe]l, of Boston, 
and A. G. Safford, of Washington, having 
each contributed a large amount of valua- 
ble material in the way of schedules to 
determine the comparative merits of any 
number of players, arranged at any number 
of tables. Mr. Howell was the first to dis- 
cover what is generally knownas “ Howell’s 
law” for writing schedules, by which it is 
now possible to arrange tournaments, even 
for large numbers, in a few minutes. Mr. 
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Safford has given us a schedule by which 
any number of married couples are so ar- 


' ranged that no husband and wife are ever in 


the same set at the same time, but they over- 
play the same hands, so that the question 
can be easily and finally settled as to wheth- 
er a man can play whist better than his wife. 
Safford’s system of arranging pairs has 
made him famous, the problem having 
baffled some of our best mathematicians. 
While these duplicate methods were 
eliminating the element of luck from the 
game and increasing its popularity, other 
factors were at work. America was build- 
ing up a whist literature of its own; system- 
atic methods of play were being widely 
taught by those who made a business of 
giving lessons in whist; and all the promi- 
nent whist clubs in the country had been 
organized under the name of the Ameri- 
can Whist League, with a code of laws 
especially adapted to the American game. 
The pioneer in American whist litera- 
ture was G. W. P. [Pettes], of Boston, who 
published his “ American Whist ” in 1880, 
and who afterwards edited the first whist 
column in this country, that in the Boston 
Herald. It is very much to be regretted 
that so able a writeras Mr. Pettes should 
have started out with a false principle, and 
should have spent ten years and four vol- 
umes building upon a bad foundation. 
His theory of whist was that the mere win- 
ning or losing of the tricks was quite unim- 
portant, and that the manner in which the 
cards were played, the information con- 
veyed by their fall, and the ability of a 
player to distinguish the position of the 
trey from the location of the deuce, went 
to make up the highest order of whist. 
Winning or losing had nothing to do with 
it; yet his universal penalty for any infrac- 
tion of the rules was the loss of a point. 
A careful study of his published works 
and the whist column he edited for two 
years in the Boston Herald forces one to 
the conclusion that Mr. Pettes was one of 
the most self-deceived men that ever took 
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up the pen as a writer on the game. He 
was a worshipper of Deschapelles, and 
published hands alleged to have been 
played by him in which the French master 
was made to use American leads, although 
he died forty years before they were in- 
vented. He was a great admirer of Trist, 
but, strange to say, bitterly opposed to 
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them as whist geniuses of the highest 
order, and yet lose twenty or thirty tricks 
in forty-eight hands. He claimed the 
only test of whist ability was to submit 
the recorded play to an expert for judg- 
ment, and he naively added that he was 
about the only person living capable of 
judging such matters impartially. It must * 
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“Cavendish.” His whist gods were num- 
ber-showing leads, plain-suit echoes, un- 
blocking, fantastic finesses, and extraor- 
dinary coups and underplays. No better 
indication of his whist views can be given 
than the fact that he did everything in his 
power to discourage duplicate, because 
that form of the game was based on the 
principle that with equal cards the winners 
of the most tricks were considered the 
better players. This Pettes would never 
admit. He insisted that two men might 
play their cards so beautifully as to stamp 


be said to his credit that he preached what 
he practised, for during the entire exist- 
ence of the Deschapelles Club, which he 
organized in Boston, and of which he was 
the leading spirit, he always had the lowest 
score, although he played the best whist. 
No other works on whist were published 
in America until 1890, when “ Foster’s 
Whist Manual,” a text-book for beginners, 
and “ Concise Whist,” by Charles S. Street, 
of Salem, Mass., appeared. ‘These were 
followed next year by an excellent con- 
densation of the “Cavendish” system, 
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entitled “ A Practical Guide to Whist,” by 
Fisher Ames, of Boston. Later works 
will be better understood if mentioned in 
connection with the epoch of whist de- 
velopment and change to which they be- 
long. 

Professional teaching became quite a 
feature of whist in America. Miss Kate 
Wheelock was the first in the field, begin- 
ning in Milwaukee and Chicago. The 
Misses Clapp followed in her footsteps, 
and before long every large city had its 
instructor. With the exception of the 
author, who was then lecturing on whist 
in New York, all these teachers educated 
their pupils in the number-showing school. 
Influenced by the later writings of “ Cav- 
endish,” and the works of G. W. P., 
Fisher Ames, and others of that school, 
which was all the rage in 1891, these 
teachers insisted on the pip-counting proc- 
ess as the highest order of whist. The 
invariable lead of the longest suit, show- 
ing number, and signalling were the drill 
tactics, and when the Milwaukee Whist 
Club asked the whist-players of America 
to meet in Milwaukee for the purpose of 
organization, almost every delegate pres- 
ent was a follower of the scientific school. 

Very soon after the formation of the 
American Whist League, a monthly jour- 
nal, Whist, which is devoted exclusively 
to the game, was started in Milwaukee. 
The first number appeared in June, 1891, 
and it has been the zvade mecum of whist- 
players ever since, being now the official 
organ of the league. It is edited by Cas- 
sius M. Paine, and has so far followed the 
fashion in whist matters, being in its earlier 
years a devoted supporter of the number- 
showing school, and having no little weight 
in confirming the tendencies of American 
whist-players in that direction. 

Mr. Paine is a very conscientious editor. 
He says it has always been his first thought 
to publish all the news, as he believes 
variety to be the only thing that will hold 
a large class of readers, and that if a sub- 
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scriber finds what he likes in a publication, 
he is usually satisfied, even if some things 
appear which do not particularly interest 
him. In the discussion of important 
topics, Mr, Paine expresses his opinions 
suggestively rather than dictatorially, and 
encourages whist-players to investigate, 
and to think for themselves, which he 
finds induces them to participate in dis- 
cussions on moot points. He has little 
fear for the solid principles of the game, 
and thinks that the public is discriminat- 
ing, and will not long be imposed on by 
false theories. While an editor may direct 


_and suggest, the public must approve, and 


its verdict is the final test. 

With all these influences at work; the 
continual increase in favor of duplicate 
whist, an army of teachers drilling every 
one in the scientific and the number- 
showing schools, an organization of clubs, 
all adopting “ Cavendish ” as their author- 
ity, anda monthly journal confirming them 
in their opinions both by precepts and 
examples, it was confidently claimed that 
whist had reached its perfection in Amer- 
ica; that there was little or no room for 
further improvement, and that the game 
as then played would probably remain the 
standard for all time. Exactly the same 
thing had been said twenty years before 
in England, and history might well be ex- 
pected to follow its usual course. Had it 
been true in 1891 that whist was incapable 
of further improvement, the game would 
now be dead; but it -was not true. The 
American whist-player was only in the 
preliminary stage of his development, but 
imagined he knew it all because he met 
none who knew more than himself. The 
further stages in his education, and their 
apparent tendency, which it is now our 
purpose to review, are full of interest to 
the student, and would seem to _indi- 
cate that so far from whist being an 
exhausted mine, we have only cleared 
some of the rubbish away from the sur- 
face. 
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A“Great Dane” Recently in Chi- 
Wuo Was In- cago two men dis- 
TELLIGENT. puted about the 


ownership of a. 


dog, a “Great Dane.” Both claimed him, 
and the case came into the courts, when 
the dog himself proved the most important 
witness. Says the Zribune of that city: 
“Mr. Radell claimed the dog because he 
had lost one just like him, and because 
the animal had come to his store and 
manifested the utmost familiarity with the 
surroundings. He called the dog in Eng- 
lish several times, but no attention was 
paid to him by the animal. Then Mr. 
Hines whispered a word in Spanish and 
the dog bounded to him. Again was the 
call repeated, this time in German, and 
again the dog manifested joy. For the 
third time the animal was called, this time 
in French, and he answered it by almost 
knocking Mr. Hines over in his rush to 
him. Mr. Radell once more attempted to 
win the dog’s attention by calling him in 
English, but the only answer he received 
wasastare. Thisclosed the case,and Mr. 
Hines was told to go home with the 
dog.” 


Arraip Ir Was Eugene Field was a 
CONTAGIOUS. reporter working on 

a St. Louis daily 

when the Democratic convention that 
nominated Tilden in 1876 met in that 
city, and it was not many hours old, 
says his old employer, “before Field's 
cracks at the big guns of the gathering 
attracted universal attention. The first 
thing the boy knew politicians were trot- 
ting up the stairs by the scores to get a 
look at the Western newspaper man who 


could write such clever stuff. It was 
terribly hot then. The thermometer used 
to run up to 104°, and between the dread- 
ful heat and the hosts of politicians poor 
Field was worried to death. At last he 
came down to the business office and 
asked me to have a small-pox sign painted 
for him. I did so, and he hung it on the 


' door of his office and went to work. He 


was bothered no more. His admiring 
friends climbed the stairs, gazed in fear 
at the dread sign and hastening down 
asked us if we knew that we were harbor- 
ing a case of small-pox.” 


THE First Per- A colored waiter at 
FORMANCEOF A_ one of the Washing- 
NoTeED SONG. ton hotels, so says 
the Star of that 

city, relates the following: ‘ The Marine 
Band concerts at the White House grounds 
were, before the war, a closed event as 
far as we colored people were con- 
cerned, for no colored persons were ever 
admitted to the grounds unless they 
went there in the capacity of nurses for 
children or attendants upon elderly per- 
sons. To the knowing ones, however, 
there was no difficulty. All we had to do 
was to go there with some white boys or 
girls and represent that we were servants 
or some one’s servants sent there for chil- 
dren or others. No one then objected, 
and we could listen to the music just the 
same as others. I was there when the 
‘ Mocking Bird’ was first played. It was 
dedicated to Miss Harriet Lane, the niece 
of President Buchanan, and its first per- 
formance was a big event. Talk about 
whistling popular songs or marches these 
days, why, they are simply not in it. The 
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‘ Mocking Bird ’ was whistled by ‘the press, 
the public, and clergy,’ and nearly every 
one else who could cock a lip. There 
were ‘Mocking Bird’ waltzes, polkas, 
redowas and other things in that line until 
you could not rest. As the band finished 
the first public rendition of the ‘ Mocking 
Bird,’ all eyes turned to Miss Lane, who 
stood, the central figure,in a group on the 
south portico. She bowed her acknowledg- 
ments and thanks, and joined the others in 
clapping her hands applauding the band. 
Colored people always wore their Sunday 
clothes when they went to the ‘music,’ as 
it was called those days, and I wish more 
of them did so.” 


A BIGGER ONE THAN This is the sea- 
CoMMON. son fish- 
ing yarnsare rife, 
but when we find one like the following we 
feel like disclaiming all responsibility 
for the statements involved. The San 
Francisco Ca// stands sponsor, and says 
that Judge Scudder, of Ataluma, relates 
that he and an Eastern man were fishing 
in a stream, known locally as Salmon 
Creek, in 1882. “TI felt asharp tug at my 
line,” says the Judge, in an ingenious way 
that is so peculiar to fishermen, “and on 
pulling up what should I see come bobbing 
to the surface but a human skull, which, 
to all appearances, had swallowed the bait 
through its eyes. Naturally my otherwise 
steady nerves were considerably shaken, 
and, with a sort of howl, I started back 
suddenly, which motion swung the grue- 
some thing rather sharply against a rock, 
whereat it cracked apart and the several 
pieces—to my relief—slid off into the 
stream, leaving dangling on my line a 
most peculiar looking fish, almost white, 
and forming an almost perfect ring. 
“T quickly jerked the hook out of its 


gills and let it drop into the clear water, | 


where it went through the strangest mo- 
tions, still keeping its circular shape. It 
was unable to swim, but twisted around in 
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the water or moved with a wheel-like mo- 
tion. My friend, who had been attracted 
by my howl, arrived just in time to see 
some of the eccentric gyrations, and I 
really believe if he hadn’t actually seen it 
he would always have said it was a Cali- 
fornia yarn. 

“We afterward came to the conclusion 
that the fish, when small, had strayed into 
the skull, and, probably through some 
notion of its own, had turned the ruin 
over, and so closed its mode of egress, 
though it could easily survive and grow on 
the food which came floating by, and 
there it continued to grow, only in a ring, 
till the worm, falling through one of the 
eye-sockets, provided a mode of relief 
from its cramped quarters.” 


Waves THIRTY The tidal wave that 
Fret HicH. on June 15 destroyed 
30,000 lives in Japan 

rushed upon the shore with such sud- 
denness that the poor victims had no 
chance for escape. “Some twenty min- 
utes after a slight earthquake shock,” says 
a Tokio correspondent of the Sun, “a 
booming sound became audible from the 
direogion of the sea. Only a very few sus- 
pected the real significance of the sound 
and fled inland at the top of their speed. 
Rapidly the noise increased until it assumed 
the volume and deafening din of a great 
park of artillery, and then, in a moment, 
waves from twenty to thirty feet high were 
thundering against the shore. The result 
at Kamasi, which is a little seaside town, is 
described as terrific. There the inhabitants 
seem to have remained until the last wholly 
unconscious of what was pending. A moun- 
tain of sea was observed piling itself up at 
the mouth of the inlet and in a moment, 
with a thunderous roar, waves thirty feet 
high swept over the town. Three times 
these avalanches of water rushed forward, 
the first incomparably the most terrible, 
and in less than two minutes the town was 
virtually annihilated. Out of a population 
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of 6557, death had overtaken 4700 and 
500 lay wounded. ‘There were some 
remarkable escapes. Men swept out to 
sea from one side of the bay were 
thrown up alive on the opposite beach. 
In one case several persons were de- 
posited on an island nearly three miles 
from the town whence the wave had torn 
them.” 


CONCERNING Max Dr. Max Nordau’s 
NorRDAU. name was oOrigi- 
nally Dudfield, 
and Nordau was simply a pseudonym, 
which, however, he afterwards legally as- 
sumed. He lives in Paris, over a wine- 
shop, and this is what he says concerning 
his methods of work: “I spend my days 
in paying visits to my clients and receiving 
visitors In the intervals I attend to my 
journalistic duties, for I am the Paris cor- 
respondent of the Vossiche Zeitung, of 
Berlin, and I a'so contribute to the Frank- 
Jurter Zeitung, writing on all subjects. It 
is not till after dinner—that is to say, at 
about half-past eight—that I sit down tc my 
table to write my books. I then work till 
eleven o’clock, or midnight, as the inspira- 
tion gges. When I set pen to paper, I am 
sure of the last word of what I am going to 
write asl amof the first. But I find it hard 
to sufficiently concentrate my mind at first, 
and the work of the first hour is about 
equal to the work of a quarter of an hour 
later.” 


An experiment in 
lighting has been 
made in the room 
containing the Raphael cartoons at the 
South Kensington Museum. Instead of 


A New MopDeE oF 
LIGHTING. 


clear glass, tayers of green, yellow and 
blue glass are used; this gives a white 
light, eliminates actinic rays and prevents 
the pictures from fading. 


Among the new Negro 
Melodies published by 
M. Witmark & Sons, New York, are: “I 
Want Dem Presents Back,” by Paul West; 
“ My Coal-Black Lady,” by W. T. Jeffer- 
son; and “Mister Johnson, Turn Me 
Loose,” by Ben Harney. 

“ Mister Johnson, Turn Me Loose” is 
written in broken time and has the real 
swing of a darky song. 

Brooks & Denton Co., New York, 
have favored us with “Souvenir de Se- 
ville, Danse Espagnole,” by Chas. L. Van 
Baar; “ Guardinier March,” by Vincent 
Leon, and “ Alumni March Two Step,” by 
Van Baar. 

“ Guardinier March ” is destined to be- 
come popular as the time and melody 
carry the left foot forward 

Among other marches received are the 
following: “Gay Coney Island,” by 
Maurice Levi (Witmark); “Our New 
President,” by Juliet S. Norton (Union 
Mutual Music Co, N. Y.); “ The Viceroy,” 
by Emil Katzenstein (Witmark). 

A very harmonic Gavotte de Salon is 
“Marie Antoinette,” by A. C. Pronier 
(Witmark). 

M. Witmark & Sons have recently pub- 
lished “ Telling the Old Tale of Love,” 
“When You Learn to Love Them More 
and More,” “Think Once Again Before 
We Part,” “ Picture a Girl so Fair,” “Send 
Me a Picture of the Old Home,” “My 
Donah Moll,” “ That’s Why the Moon Was 
Smiling,” “It’s Sunshiny Weather Be- 
cause We’re Together,” “ Thine Eyes,” 
“The Toy-Maker’s Tragedy,” ‘ The 
Charming American Girl,” “ Like a Good 
Little Girl Should Do,” “There’ll Be 
Murder There To Night,” “In a Quiet 
Little Way,” “Johnnie Took the One 1 
Wanted.” 

“Keep Me, Saviour, Near Thy Side.” 
(Brooks & Denton Co.) 


New Music. 
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Advertising Department. 


TOOTH 
SOAP 


A R N CA Delicious-Cleansing Harmless 


OTHERS IMITATE!—NONE EQUAL! 
25c. All druggists or by mail. ¢. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago. 


STANDARD.” 


The only DRIPLESS Strainer 
in the world. 

No drip to soil table linen. 

No wire to clog spout. No fall- 
ing off. Beautifully nickel- 
plated. 

Sent to any address on receipt 

of price, 25 cents. 


Standard Strainer Co., 37-39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 


GEORGE KROUSE, 
Brass Founder, 


Manufacturer of all Kinds of Brass Castings 
150-154 Morgan St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Castings for Water-Meters, Globe Valves, Dynamos, 
Motors. Phosphor Bronze. eavy Castings. Estimates 
—— from Drawings. Pattern-Making, Brass-Fin- 


The Air Brush Mfg. Co. 


Are doing business yt the 
old stand, making and sell- 
ing the best Art Tool in use. 
Applies color by_a jet of air, 
enabling the artist to do the 
best work cheaply rather 
than to do the cheap work. 
Send for circulars, free. 


Address AIR BaUSH MFG. CO. 
11 Nassau Street, Rockford, IIll., U. S. A. 
All kinds of news- paper clippings and 


Scquaitances names. $50 athousand. Par- 
ticulars for stamp. NEWS CLIPPING CO., Dept. F.A., 304 W. 139th St. N.Y. 


PLAYS Dialogues, S peakers for School, 
> 


Club and Par nor. Catalogue free 
T. S. DENISOM, Publisher, Chicago, IIL 
q We will send by cg this| 
pbeautiful Ring. 


pemblem of union an 


> 


and our nd 
Postage stamps} 


on 
VU VV TT 


SECOND HAND BICYCLES 


akes GOOD AS NEW. $5 to $15. New, 
h Grade 96 models, guaranteed, $18 to 


AN 


Address 
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All 


¥ 25. Must be closed out. Agents 
wanted. Write for particulars at once. 
D.N. MEAD & PRENTISS, - - CHICAGO. 


KIG MONEY IN SPKCTACLES. Send for our 
SPEX::: Cataiogue—just out, New goods, 
Cut prices. F. E. BALLEY, Chicago, IL 
MARRIAGE PAPER with 1000 ads. of marriazeable 
people, many rich ; lists of books, noveities, etc., 
free. ‘Gana? s Monthly, Toledo. Ohio. 


— & HEAD NOISES CURED, 
y Tubular Cushions help whex all 
= fails, Arg e Whis 

YOUNG Don’t be Pushed Aside 

because old-looking. However gray 

falling. Don't stain skin. Harmless. it to 
darken and grow hair. S0c., 01 id 60c. LONDON 

ot 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth, 


An ola and Well- Tried Jiemedy 
OR OVER FIFTY YE 

MRS. S SOOTHING “ne been used 
for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PER- 
FECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFT- 
ENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND 
COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold 
by druggists i in every part ofthe world. Be sure toask for 

rs. Wi 


inslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other. 
Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 
STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


__ THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


E 


Unexcelled. 


Sold at our Stores and. by 
Grocers everywhere: Geers 


MAKING MONEY iN HARD TIMES. 


Mr Editor :—S K Jonesasksif money can be made 
in the Plating Business in hard times. My anewer is, 
with a good oucfit its the best business I kuow cf, as 
— get old goods replated instead of buying new. 

making $35 a week plating Jewelry, Tableware, 
@ Bicycles, &c with Gold, oe Nickel and White 
Metal. Got a good outfit of D. Gray & Co. Plating 
Works, Columbus, O. They furnish everything com- 
receipts, secrets and tuught me free No exper- 
ence needed. Work is elegant, customers pleased and 
bring usall wecan do. Sister has already made $v with 
her outfit. Anyone can do as we have. A READER. 


Robinson Bath Gabinet 
ri Hot Air—Vapor—Mineral—Turkish Baths at home 
f Price low. Cures Rheumatism, Kidnev Troubles, Nervous 
Diseases, etc.,etc. AGENTS WANTED everywherel! 
Good thing. Large book sent for two-cent stamp. 

RO BINSON THERMAL BATH CO, Toledo, O. 


Buttons 
for 
32 Campaign » 
and Club 
Purposes. 


O’HARA WALTHAM DIAL CO., Mass. 


No Fire, Smoke, or Heat. Absolutely Safe. Send 5c 


stamp for Catalogue. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., Drawer V, St. pagan 


Rr heard, Nopain, Invisible. ‘dway 
ew York, sole depot, Send font “and REE. 
LOOK your hir HAY’S HAIR HEALTH — 
restore youthful color, stops dandruff and h 
Co. Broedwa for large tle HAIR 
TH ‘ILL’ CORK, and HALE 
BOO OK Tl Li... id. 


Michigan. 
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Advertising Department. 

Of Good Homes... 
for the maintenance of Happiness, Peace, and Contentment ; where the Wife and Mother, the 
Husband and Father reign supreme, and rule by means of the law of love; where one is 
the Mother-at-Home in the best sense of the word, and the other sways the sceptre of right- 

eousness forming lives well worth the living. 
For the purpose of bringing home to the readers of Goop HousEKEEPING living pictures 
of Homes thus founded, its conductors have secured, by permission of the Methodist kok 
Concern, publishers of ‘‘ The Latter-Day Eden,” a book treating intelligently and tenderly of 


Wedlock and the Home, an admirable series of pulpit utterances by Rev. HENRY TUCKLEY, D.D., 
a leading Methodist Divine, to adapt and use in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, two papers 


“The Model Wife,” and “The Model Husband.” 


The first will appear in Goop HousEKEEPING for December, 1896, the latter in the issue for 
January, 1897. 

Besides these two selections, there are numbered in the Table of Contents of the book 
the following subjects. ‘The Father in the Home,” ‘‘ The Mother in the Home,” ‘* The Chil- 
dren in the Home,” ‘‘ Dangers in the Home,” closing with ‘‘ Home and Heaven"’—vital elements 
of endeavor and accomplishment in the home, which should have place and careful reading in 
every one of the individual Homes of the world. 


On all new subscriptions for 1897, copies of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING containing these papers 
will be sent free of charge. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Clark W. Bryan Company, Springfield, Tass. 

for 


THIS OFFER IS LIMITED TO 60 DAYS. 


Watch is made by The Ansonia Clock Company 
and retails for $2.00. 


ADDRESS 


“WATCH” 


THE MONTHLY ILLUSTRATOR, 
66 and 68 Centre Street, New York. 
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Advertising Department. 


Chattérbox 


INTERESTS THE WHOLE FAMILY 


WHEN I WAS A CHILD 


Iliked Chatterbox. Sodilyou. Then, it camebutonce 
a year, on Christmas. Nearly every one has given or 
received Chatterbox asaChristmas gift. Now,itcomeg 
every month, It bringsChristmas for the children and 
young folks twelve times a year, Itis the best youth’s 
magazine published, and the old folks are not forgot- 
ten. Its contents are most varied and SS oe 
Not a memberof the family, from the baby tothe gran 
parents, is overlooked. The list of contributors in- 
cludes the names of the best writers of the day. Its 
illustrations are the most artistic. Its cover is the 
handsomest. Its frontispiece is a beautiful tintograph 
in fourteen co’ors,a new one every month. Even its 
nanie has its special charm for the children, andawak- 
ens pleasant memories of childhood for the older folks. 
It is the Scribner’s of the young folks and little people. 


ASK THE CHILDREN 


if they would not rather have their old Christmas 
friend in magazine form than any other Pa gra a 
When it came but once a year it cost a dollaranda 
quarter. It was cheap at that. Now it brings Santa 
Claus twelve times a year and costs but fifty cents. 
That isn’t much to spend for the babies and the big 
children combined. Ycu were once a child yourself. 


THE APRIL NUMBER OF CHATTERBOX 


is a fair sample of the magazine. The following is a 
list of its contents: 

i “‘THE TREASURES OF SAN ANTONIO,” by F. Russell 

(a serial). Anexciting story of adventure in search 
of burie treasure (fully illustrated). 

“ALL A MATTER OF TASTE,” a Story of an African king 
who liked to eat ants. 

“THE YOUNG WANDERERS,” an illustrated story algut 
a brother and sister who got lost. 

“A REVERIE,” a poem illustrated. 

a Ss CRADLE,” all about the nests of different 

irds. 

“ O_p Customs,” St. Valentine’s Day. One of a series 
of old-time customs, illustrated. 

“ FINISHING TOUCHES,” a poem, illustrated. 

“THE STORY OF NELSON.” 

“* PUZZLERS FOR WISE HEADs,”’ 

“* POPULAR PLACES OF RESORT,” illustrated. 

‘“* LEFT IN CHARGE,’ a poem, illustrated. 

“THE CAPE RATEL,” an exciting adventure with this 
beast in Africa, illustrated. 

“THE WAY TO BE Happy,” a poem 

“THE LILY OF THE VALLEY,” an interesting bit of 
natural history. illustrated. 

““-YOUNGSTERS IN POPULAR TALES,” one of a series. 

“THE SWALLOWS,” natural history. 

“THE TEN-POUND NOTE,” a tale with a moral. 

“THE FLINT, STEEL AND TINDER,” a fable. 

“THE FAITHFUL Docs,” a story ‘about two dogs who 
saved a little girl from a poisonous snake. 


The home without a —_ a the child without a 
Chatterbox, is not a happy o 
Send Ten Cents in silver vr ‘stamps for Three Trial 


Months to 
CHATTERBOX, BOSTON. 
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HOUSE-CLEANING*\ 


Whether you write,or send, \ 
or.ask for it, insist on getting - 


‘The dealer who 


changes your order insults you # \¢] 
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